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THE;TUFT OF FLOWERS 


From A Boy’s Will, published by 
Henry Holt and Company, we take this 
particularly happy poem of work and 
summer time, written by Robert Frost: 





I went to turn the grass once after one 
Who mowed it in the dew before the sun. 


The dew was gone that made his blade 
so keen 

Before I came to view the leveled scene. 

I looked for him behind an isle of trees; 


I listened for his whetstone on the 
breeze. 


But he had gone his way, the grass all 


mown, 
And I must be, as he had been,—alone, 


“As all must be,” I. said within my 
heart, 
“Whether they work together or apart.” 


But as I said it, swift there passed me 
by 

On noiseless wing a ’wildered butterfly, 

Seeking with memories grown dim o’er 
night 

Some’ resting flower of yesterday’s de- 
light. 


And once I marked his flight go round 
and round, 

As where some flower lay withering on 
the ground. 


And then he flew as far as eye could see, 
And then on tremulous wing came back 
to me. 


I thought of questions that have no 
reply, 

And would have turned to toss the grass 
to dry; 


But he turned first, and led my eye to 
look: 

At a tall tuft of flowers beside a brook, 

A leaping tongue of bloom the scythe 
had spared 

Beside a reedy brook the scythe had 
bared. 

I left my place to know them by their 
name, 

Finding them butterfly weed when I 
came. 

The mower in the dew had loved them 
thus, 

By leaving them to flourish, not for us, 

Nor yet to draw one thought of ours 
to him. 

But from sheer morning gladness at 
the brim. 


The butterfly and I had lit upon, 


Nevertheless, a message from the 
dawn, 

That made me hear the wakening birds 
around, 


And dreaming, as it were, held brother- 
ly speech 

With one whose thought I had not 
hoped to reach. 


‘“‘Men work together,” I told him from 
the heart, 
“Whether ow" work tagetier or apart.” 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Wooprow WILsSon—I am by instinct a 
teacher. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—The world 
is all awry. 

Mrs. VERNON CASTLE—It bores me so 
to be stared at. 

HENRY WATTERSON—The 
are in the saddle. 

District ATTORNEY SwAnNN—Perjury is 
on the increase in New York. 

CHARLES E. Hucues—I have been long 
on silence and short on talk. 











hyphenates 


Tuomas Motr OsBoRNE—Every man 
has in him possibilities of reform. 
3. K. CHESTERTON—I never claim for 


my opinions the vice of impartiality. 

THEODORE RoosEvELT—Nine-tenths of 
wisdom consists in being wise in time. 

GENERAL JOFFRE—Any chief giving the 
order of retreat will be brought, before court 
martial. 

Liwt1aN Russett—The intelligence of 
the expression depends on the arch of the 
eyebrows. 

CHANCELLOR VON BETHMANN-HOLWEG—~ 
We are the most democratic governmentin 
the world. - 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN—Each-: na+ 
tion must have its own God; religion is a 
purely ethnical affair. 

Mary GARDEN—-I love Chicago above all 
other cities. I am to receive $2000 a per- 
formance for singing there. 

CARDINAL LOGUE—This war seems to 
have stirred to their lowest depths the 
worst and most depraved of human pas- 
sions. 

SENATOR TILLMAN—We Americans in- 
vent things and then sit down and allow 
people of Europe to develop and utilize 
them. 

H. G. Waris —pot -is a profound and 
bitter wisdom in thé deep distrust of Brit- 
ish labor for both military and ‘industrial 
conscription. 

GENERAL BrusiLorF—All German strat- 
egy is based on the eventuality of winning 
quickly. They know how to:.push, but not 
how to develop. Ps 

Ep. Howr—I know of 4 woman who 
writes for the papers and calls herself 
Sunshine Mary.—Moral: Her daughter 
lately ran away from home. 

SECRETARY DaNniELS—The day has 
passed when the spread eagle orator boast- 
ed in stentorian tones that Uncle Sam 
could whip anything in creation. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF Navy Rooss- 
VELT—Strictly speaking, if national de- 
fense applies solely to the prevention of an 
army landing on our Atlantie or Pacific 
Coasts, no navy at all is necessary. 

Bert L. Taytor—Colonel Roosevelt’s 
statement that he is out of politics does 
not mean that he has addgest°an. Othello 
farewell to the game. When a man remarks 
that he is out of breath he doesn’t mean 
that he has quit breathing. 
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THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN—THE CANDIDATES 


HE two candidates for the presidency came 

to political prominence by similar roads, Mr. 

Wilson became Governor of New Jersey in an 

uprising against the political bosses; Mr. 
Hughes became Governor of New York in just the same 
kind of revolt. The governorships of both men were 
among the most striking examples of recent years of 
government on behalf of the people in calm defiance of 
the: political machines. The American voter is to be 
heartily congratulated on the choice that is before him 
in November. It is not, as so often has been the sad case 
in elections toe all kinds of offices, the mere choice be- 
tween the puppets or the figureheads of two political 
machines. It is not even the choice between the candi- 
date of a boss and the representative of a popular re- 
volt. It is the alternative between two men, both of 
whom are primarily and essentially repugnant to the 
bosses and to party reactionism. The voter who is chiefly 
concerned with his hatred of machine politics can vote 
with his eyes shut. He will not go wrong. It does not 
matter that they are nominated with the acquiescence 
of the machine leaders. It was reluctant acquiescence 
dictated by the instinct of self-preservation and the in- 
nate cowardice of the machine boss in the face of 
aroused public opinion. 

So, too, there is nothing to choose in point of personal 
character. Both candidates are the essence of upright- 
ness; both stand high above any suggestion of time- 
serving or any hint of ulterior motive. If any voter 
there be who cares only that the man selected is honest 
and of high purpose, he, too, can go it blind. He cannot 
make a mistake. 

But most of us want more than those two things, fun- 
damental as they are. We know they are good men; we 
want to know what kind of good men they are. We know 


‘they will not let any boss pick out their line for them; 


but we want to know what line they will naturally pick 
out for themselves. , 

Both men are indefatigable workers. The intermina- 
ble hours spent by Governor Wilson at the desk, even in 
the broiling days and nights of midsummer, is still a 
tradition about the State House at Trenton; while many 
a visitor to Albany in the days of Governor Hughes re- 
members the stereotyped and frugal lunch whose pres- 
ence on a tray upon the Governor’s desk was not allowed 
to interfere with conference or business, no matter how 
cold the chop might get meanwhile. 

Both men have splendid minds; and both prefer to 


use their own rather than those of other men. They 
think things out for themselves. Indeed, it has been mat- 
ter for criticism of both from time to time that they are 
not sufficiently prone to take counsel of the thoughts of 
other men. 

But their minds are as different in type as minds 
could well be. Mr. Hughes subjects the problems of life 
and human relationships and government to the cold 
light of reason; Mr. Wilson suffuses such problems with 
the warm glow of the imagination. Two passages from 
published writings of the two men are of deep signifi- 
cance in this connection, both because they illustrate 
this difference of approach and because they portray the 
essential agreement in fundamental belief. Mr. Wilson 
was addressing himself to the citizens of the United 
States: 


The men who have been ruling America must consent 
to let the majority into the game. We will no longer permit 
any system to go uncorrected which is based upon private 
understandings and expert testimony; we will not allow 
the few to continue to determine what the policy of the 
country is to be. It is a question of access to our own 
government. There are very few of us who have had any 
real access to the government. It ought to be a matter of 
common counsel; a matter of united counsel; a matter of 
mutual comprehension. 

So, keep the air clear with constant discussion. Make 
every public servant feel that he is acting in the open and 
under scrutiny; and above all things else, take these great 
fundamental questions of your lives with which political 
platforms concern themselves and search them through and 
through by every process of debate. Then we shall have a 
clear air, in which we shall see our way to each kind of 
social betterment. . 

I am not afraid of the American people getting up and 
doing something. I am only afraid they will not; and when 
I hear a popular vote spoken of as mob government, I feel 
like telling the man who dares so to speak that he has no 
right to call himself an American. You cannot make a 
reckless, passionate force out of a body of sober people 
earning their living in a free country. Just picture to your- 
selves the voting population of this great land, from the 
sea to the far borders in the mountains, going calmly, man 
to man, to the polls, expressing its judgment about public 
affairs. Is that your image of “a mob’? . Or is that 
your picture of a free, self-governing people? I am not 
afraid of the judgments so expressed, if you give men time 
to think, if you give them a clear conception of the things 
they are to vote for; because the deepest conviction and 
passion of my heart is that the common people, by which I 
mean all of us, are to be absolutely trusted. 

So, at this opening of a new age, in this its day of un- 
rest and discontent, it is our part to clear the air, to bring 
about common counsel ; to set up the parliament of the 
people; to demonstrate that we are fighting no man, that 
we are trying to bring all men to understand one another; 
that we are not the friends of any class against any other 
class, but that our duty is to make classes understand one 
another. Our part is to lift so high the incomparable 
standards of the common interest and the common justice 
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that all men with vision, all men with hope, all men with 
the convictions of America in their hearts, will crowd to 
that standard and a new day of achievement may come for 
the liberty which we love. 


Mr. Hughes was addressing himself primarily to col- 
lege men: 

Whether you like it or not, the majority will rule. Accept 
loyally the democratic principle. The voice of the majority 
is that neither of God nor of devil, but of men. Do not 
be abashed to be found with the minority, but on the other 
hand do not affect superiority or make the absurd mistake 
of thinking you are right or entitled to special credit 
merely because you do not agree with the common judg- 
ment. Your experience of life cannot fail to impress you 
with the soundness of that judgment in the long run, and 
I believe you will come to put your trust, as I do, in the 
common sense of the people of this country, and in the 
verdicts they give after the discussions of press, of plat- 
form and of ordinary intercourse. The dangers of the over- 
throw of reason and of the reign of passion and prejudice 
become serious only as resentment is kindled by abuses for 
which those who have no sympathy for popular government 
and constantly decry what they call ‘“‘mob rule” are largely 
responsible. But whether the common judgment shall ex- 
hibit that intelligence and self-restraint which have given 
to our system of government so large a degree of success, 
will depend upon your attitude and that of the young men 
of the country who will determine the measure of capacity 
for self-government and progress in the coming years. 

Prize your birthright and let your attitude toward all 
public questions be characterized by such sincere demo- 
cratic sympathy, such enthusiasm for the common weal, 
such genuine love of justice, and such force of character, 
that your life to the full extent of your talent and oppor- 
tunity shall contribute to the reality, the security, and the 
beneficence of government by the people. 

Both men believe in democracy, in the ultimate right- 
ness of the common people, in their real trustworthi- 
ness. But with Mr. Hughes this belief in the soundness 
of the common judgment is the product of experience 
and logical deduction from the observed facts of life. 
With Mr. Wilson it is the deepest conviction and pas- 
sion of his heart. Mr. Hughes approaches all these mat- 
ters with'a cool head; Mr. Wilson goes to them with a 
warm heart. What logic and reason do for the one in- 
tuition and sympathy do for the other. Since the goal 
is so often the same, who shall say which approach is 
the better? 

Both men are fighters. If you doubt it, ask the Repub- 
lican bosses of New York and the Democratic bosses of 
New Jersey, who bear deep scars that testify to the 
valor and the power of their quondam opponents. They 
use, too, the same weapons—-pitiless publicity, the power 
of an aroused public opinion, the appeal to the popular 
sense of righteousness and justice. They fight fair, they 
fight in the open, they fight hard. 

Both men believe in party government—and in their 
own parties. Mr. Wilson is a “good” Democrat, Mr. 
Hughes is a “good” Republican. Not “good,” of course, 
as a machine politician would use the word; but “good” 
in the sense that there is nothing of the Mugwump 
about them. 

They are much alike, in honesty of purpose, in firm- 
ness of conviction, in devotion to the common welfare, 
in self-sacrifice for the sake of the task they are called 
to perform. They differ in temperament, in manner of 
thought, in intellectual equipment, in emotional reac- 
tion, in political beliefs. Mr. Wilson is a good deal of a 
radical, Mr. Hughes emphatically a liberal. Mr. Wilson 
is ahead of his party; Mr. Hughes represents the best 
in his party. Mr. Hughes has a brilliant legal mind, Mr. 
Wilson has a broad and genial philosophic mind. Mr. 
Wilson could never have written the convincing judi- 
cial opinions of Mr. Justice Hughes; Mr. Hughes could 


never have written the charming literary essays in the 
volume “Mere Literature.” 

The voter is fortunate in having two such men to 
choose between. But the good fortune carries with it its 
perplexities. The choice between the two personalities is 
not easy. 

The decision, therefore, must largely be made on 
other grounds. There is not only a man to be put in the 
White House, there is a party to be put in power, there 
are policies to be adopted—and there is a presidentia! 
record to be endorsed or disapproved. The President has 
in many respects made a splendid record, and in other 
respects a highly debatable record. In the next four 
months it will be vigorously debated, and the effect of 
the debate will largely determine the result in Novem- 
ber. But whichever way the die is cast, the people of the 
United States will find themselves with a high-minded, 
able, hard-working fighter of a President for the next 
four years. 





THE TERROR OF THE SEA 


HE shiver that has passed along the North Atlantic 

coast at the approach of a school of sharks is so out 
of proportion to the magnitude of the peril that it seems 
to be due to a revival of the fears which haunted the 
childhood of the race. It has been so long since man has 
had to fight the carnivora of land and sea that they pro- 
duce the impression of supernatural dreadfulness. The 
bathing beaches are deserted, altho the deaths every 
year from drowning are more than could possibly come 
from sharks. 

Altho the sharks caught on the New Jersey shore are 
all of the common blue or dusky variety, the popular 
imagination prefers the white shark and revives the 
legends of a sea monster who, having once tasted human 
flesh, becomes henceforth insatiate for it as the drug 
fiend for cocaine. 

This was the theme chosen by Herman Melville for 
“Moby Dick,” the mystical romance that he dedicated 
to his friend, Hawthorne. Melville seems to have known 
more about the inside of a whale than any man since 
Jonah, and Moby Dick, the Great White Whale, is more 
than a symbol. So is Ahab, the Nantucketer, whose 
leg Moby Dick bites off. But Captain Ahab makes him- 
self an ivory leg of the polished bone of a sperm whale’s 
jaw, and in spite of all opposition hunts Moby Dick thru 
all the seven seas. 

In Barrie’s hands the sea-monster becomes a croco- 
dile, and the limb bitten off is an arm instead of a leg. 
The crocodile with the clock in his stomach appears on 
the scene just in time to save Peter Pan from Captain 
Hook and his pirates. 

Doubtless the papyri of Egypt and the clay tablets of 
Babylon tell the same story in their own fashion. The 
ancient myths are avatirs and reappear from time to 
time in strange guises. 





DUCKING UNDER THE BLOCKADE 


VERY street urchin knows that the best way to 

dodge a policeman is to dive between his legs and 
that the best way to get into a circus tent when one 
hasn’t the cash or wants to save it is to crawl under 
the edge of the canvas. The Germans have learned this 
lesson, as the appearance of the “Deutschland” in Balti- 
more harbor proves. They have carried the war into the 
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third dimension and any time now we may hear that a 
Zeppelin merchantman with a million dollar cargo of 
dyes and drugs has landed upon Mount Washington or 
other eyrie port. There is always room at the top—or 
the bottom. It is the middle way that is most dangerous. 

The British press may be right in saying that the 
voyage of the “Deutschland” has no military or com- 
mercial importance, but it is evident that Captain Konig 
and his crew were highly delighted at the way they had 
“come it over” the British battleships by coming over 
under them. 

In fact the development of the submarine has been 
due largely to the efforts of Frenchmen, Americans, 
Irish and Germans to find some weapon that would 
shake: Britain’s sovereignty of the sea. The first time 
the submarine was used in warfare was in our national 
natal year, 1776, when the “Turtle” attacked the “Eagle” 
in New York harbor. The “Turtle” had been constructed 
by David Bushnell, an American engineer, for the pur- 
pose of blowing up the British fleet, but when she got 
under the British frigate “Eagle” she could not stick 
the torpedo to her copper bottom. So it floated off and 
exploded an hour later, doing no harm except to scare 
the English crew. 

Twenty years later Robert Fulton was in Paris try- 
ing to get a contract for blowing up British vessels on 
commission or for ferrying a French army across the 
channel under water. The French admiralty rejected 
his submarine as too barbarous and inhuman a weapon 
to be used in civilized warfare. The First Consul, Bona- 
parte, being less scrupulous or more enterprizing, 
looked with favor upon Fulton and gave him 10,000 
francs for experiments. With this he constructed the 
“Nautilus,” in which he went out to sea and blew up a 
hulk in the harbor of Brest. 

In our Civil War, the Southerners, being in much the 
same fix as the Germans now, made many efforts to 
break the blockade and destroy the Northern navy by 
means of submarines. 

One of their ineffectual schemes is portrayed 
on another page. This invention, by Mr. Anstilt 
or Alstitt, of Alabama, is especially interesting 
as it is the first in which steam and electricity 
were used. The sketch shows two cupolas. The 
one in front is the conning tower. The one toward 
the stern is the telescoped smokestack. Before the sub- 
marine could dive it was necessary to put out the fires 
and' pull down the smokestack and cover it over, so she 
could not have been very quick in getting out of sight. 
Under water her twin screws were run with compressed 
air and the torpedoes were fired by the electric current 

The submarine really became a practical machine 
when J. P. Holland, of Paterson, New Jersey, got to 
work in 1877, but it was twenty-five years before the 
importance of this new weapon of warfare was gener- 
ally realized by the admiralties of the world. In 1903 
Burgoyne published two large volumes to urge England 
to adopt the submarine, for, as he said, “We all know 
France’s dearest wish is to plant her army corps on the 
shores of perfide Albion but our superior navy bars the 
way.” The French at that time had forty-five sub- 
marines and were talking of using them, as Fulton had 
suggested a hundred years before, to convey troops to 
England. The Belgian press also was rejoicing then at 
the prospective overthrow of the British sea-power. 


But the British naval authorities rejoiced at the folly 
of the French in wasting their money on such chimerical 
schemes. Vice Admiral Sir William Kennedy voiced 
true conservatism when he said in 1901: “I know noth- 
ing about submarine boats and what’s more don’t be- 
lieve in them.” Thornycroft, the leading British builder 
of torpedo-boats, said that two dimensions were good 
enough for him; he had no desire to soar into the air, 
and “if I ever have to go under water with a sub- 
marine boat I should prefer to sit outside so as to be 
able to get off quickly if anything went wrong.” 

Admiral von Tirpitz also was skeptical of the sub- 
marine in those days, but he was watching the French 
experiments with interest and five years later Unter- 
seeboot I was launched. By 1914, the Germans 
were ready and young Otto Weddigen in the “U-9” 
sank three British cruisers within an hour with three 
shots from his torpedo tubes. After that no one could 
question the importance of the new fighting machine. 

The German submarine has come to be regarded with 
aversion because it has been employed in sinking pas- 
senger vessels and neutral merchantmen, but our remon- 
strances have put a stop to this, and the exploit of Cap- 
tain Konig is viewed in America as the ingenious in- 
fraction of an illegal blockade. The “Deutschland” is 
anchored within a few rods from where Simon Lake 
in 1897 first went under water in the “Argonaut.” 
The “Argonaut,” as its name implies, was designed 
to retrieve treasure rather than to destroy it; to raise 
vessels, not to sink them. The “Deutschland” also is a 
peaceful boat, tho made for use in war, so Baltimore 
may give us hope that this marvelous invention to 
which all nations have contributed may in the future 
be used for the advancement of civilization instead of 
its destruction. 


THE ART OF KEEPING COOL 


ANY thousand years ago Prometheus or some sim- 

ple savage who had nothing better to do than to 
rub sticks together discovered the means of keeping 
warm in cool weather. It is only recently that mankind 
has discovered the means of keeping cool in warm 
weather, and America has been the chief contributor 
to this the latest of the fine arts. The American system 
of internal refrigeration by the use of iced drinks and 
ice cream, and the American system of atmospheric cir- 
culation by the use of the electric fan, have made it 
possible to be comfortable in summer just as the Amer- 
ican stove and steam heating systems have made it pos- 
sible to heat a whole house comfortably in winter. The 
Englishman still sticks to his ineffectual fireplace in the 
north and his ineffectual punka in the south, but the 
American methods of regulating temperature are grad- 
ually making their way around the world. 

The principle of these heat-reducing devices is simple 
altho the means of applying it are various. The human 
body has to be kept pretty closely to a fixed temperature, 
98.6° F. A few degrees above or below means disease 
and death in the long run. Now the human body, like all 
other machines, has to have a continuous stream of 
energy running thru it in order to keep going. We take 
in this energy in the form of food and oxygen and we 
expel it for the most part in the form of heat. The first 
part of the process, the income of energy, we are fully 
conscious of. We get quite cross if we do not get our 
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food on time, and we 
get quite excited if any 
one shuts off our wind. 
But the second part of 
the process, the outgo 
of energy, proceeds so 
easily that we do not 
have to worry about it 
except when the weather 
is cold and we lose heat 
too fast, or when the 
weather is hot and we 
lose heat too slowly. 
Heat flows from a hot 
place to a cold place just 
as water flows from a 
high place to a low place, 
and like water it flows 
the faster the greater the 
' difference between’ the 
two levels. So as the tem- 
perature of the air 
climbs toward 98° the 
radiation of heat from 
the skin slows up, and 
when it passes that point 
the heat flows in instead 
of out. If the mill race is 
dammed up until the 
water is as high as it is 


of the day. 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE CAMPAIGN 


HE Independent aims to present fully, frankly 
and fairly both sides of the great questions 


In pursuance of this purpose we shall publish 
during the presidential campaign a parallel series 
of articles from the Democratic and Republican 
points of view. The Democratic position will be 


NORMAN HAPGOOD, 
Former Editor of Harper’s Weekly. 


The Republican side will be set forth by 
JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, 
President of Cornell University. 

Both writers are intimately acquainted with the 
respective presidential candidates; both believe 
firmly in the principles and policies which Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Hughes respectively uphold. Both 
will have exceptional opportunities to obtain at 
first hand the views of the candidates as they are 
brought out during the campaign. 
pendent congratulates its readers and itself on be- 
ing able to render them this important service at 
this critical period in American political life. 


not tell him that. A wet 
bulb thermometer is bet- 
ter because a man is 
constructed more like a 
wet bulb thermometer 
than like a dry bulb ther- 
mometer. The new Kata 
thermometer, which 
combines the wet and 
dry bulb, is better than 
either, but more bother- 
some to handle. What 
we want to measure is 
not how much heat we 
have, but how fast we 
are losing it. Heat is 
like money; to be happy 
we must spend it at the 
proper rate. The miser 
is miserable. 

One other point is to 
be noticed and that is 
one the importance ‘of 
which has only recently 
been realized. The air 
with which we are con- 
cerned is not the air of 
the meteorological sta- 
tion or even the air of 
the room we are in, but 
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in the pond the wheel 
stops running. We have to get rid of our waste heat, a 
hundred calories or more an hour, and if we cannot run 
it off by radiation we must use some other means. 

The other means is evaporation. That takes up a lot 
of heat. Put a pint of ice water over a stove and see how 
much. it takes to drive it all off in the form of steam. 
If you drink the pint of ice water and let it evaporate 
it takes just about the same amount of heat away from 
you as it did from the fire. And it does not take long to 
dispose of a pint of water in this way when the weather 
is such as we are having now. 

But here again we run up against another difficulty. 
Suppose the air has all the water it can take up. Then 
we cannot evaporate any water from the skin and so 
cannot lose any heat in that way. 

If then the air is at 98° or over and has a humidity of 
100° or near it, all we can do is sit and sizzle. Our inter- 
nal temperature will rise from “blood heat” to “fever 
heat” and above until we perish like those poor things in 
the Black Hole of Calcutta. They did not die from car- 
bonic acid poisoning, as we used to be told. Probably 
there was oxygen enough to go around in their prison. 
They just boiled over because they could not run off 
their surplus heat. 

Fortunately for us these two conditions rarely occur, 
so we usually can get relief in one way or the other. 
As the temperature of the air rises it can take up more 
moisture, so it is rarely saturated when it is hot. A per- 
son can stand 110° or 120° in an Arizona desert where 
the air is dry if he can get water enough to keep his 
steam up. But down here on the seacoast where the air 
may get all the water it can hold from sea or rain, we 
feel very uncomfortable when the mercury goes over 85°. 
A man is as cool as he feels, and a thermometer can- 





the air that touches us. 
Now air that stays in contact with the skin tends to 
become like the skin, that is, to assume the body tem- 
perature and to become saturated with moisture. When 
it gets in that condition we are plunged into a Black 
Hole of Calcutta all our own. We can only get out of 
it by removing the layer of stagnant air that covers the 
skin. If no kind breeze will do this for us we can fan 
ourselves or let electricity do it for us. It has been 
found by the elaborate series of experiments on ventila- 
tion carried on in the last few years that the circulation 
of the air is the most important factor in the art of 
keeping cool. People confined in a room can stand an 
astonishing amount of carbon dioxide and a high degree 
of temperature and humidity if the air is kept in circu- 
lation. What we call “bad air” is mostly stagnant air. 








OUR SOULFUL CORPORATIONS 


UR railroads are beginning to undertake the “up- 

lift” business. Some are conducting model farms. 
Some are going into “stations beautiful.” Some are go- 
ing out of politics. Some are cultivating politeness in 
their employees. 

Now come two railroads—the Denver & Rio Grande, 
and the New York, New Haven & Hartford—with a 
campaign to impress automobilists with the utter sense- 
lessness of attempting to cross a railroad track ahead of 
a flying express. In 1915 1086 lives were needlessly lost 
in grade crossing accidents from this cause alone. 

Thus, if this “public be pleased” policy is to take 
the place of the old “public be damned” policy, we may 
eventually expect the railroads to tackle the paramount 
problem of running their trains according to the time 
table. But perhaps this is expecting too much. 
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»/pyright Underwood 
A MAN-EATING SHARK 


\long the Atlantic coast of New York and New Jersey several swimmers have recently been killed by sharks. Dynamite, drag-nets and all sorts 
f fishing tackle have been used in the hope of catching or at least frightening away these dangerous fish. This ‘‘dusky”’ shark was caught at Beach 
faven, New Jersey, by Mr. E. F. Warner with rod and line and killed with three revolver shots. The recent attacks of sharks upon human beings 
re, scientifically, very remarkable, for in spite of -ailors’ yarns, the fact is that there are astonishingly few authenticated instances of such attacks. 
‘he last case recorded was off Houghton’s Point, Long Island, in 1870. There is no satisfactory explanation for this conversion of the shark from a 
elatively harmless and cautious fish into a man-attacking monster, but a shortage of the shark’s natural food seems the most probable reason 




















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














Last week’s narrative 
The Battle of left the French con- 
the Somme siderably in advance of 
the British. This week the French have 
been comparatively inactive, while the 
British are catching up with them. 
Their efforts have been chiefly directed 
toward driving out the Germans from 
the corner they have hitherto held 
about Contalmaison. Here there are 
two villages of the same name, Bazen- 
tin-le-Grand and Bazentin-le-Petit, of 
which the Big Bazentin is the further 
south. To-the east of these is Long- 
ueval, and to the west is Poziéres. All 
of these villages have been taken by 
the British, giving them a gain of 
, about a mile on a four mile front and 
straightening out the angle that indent- 
ed their line. In clearing up the coun- 
try nofth of Bazentin the British were 
able to use a squadron of their dragoon 
guards, which shows how their new of- 
,fensive has loosened up the fighting, 
‘for it has not been possible to employ 
cavalry as such since trench warfare 
was established in this region in, the 
fall of 1914. 

The British were not able to hold all 
of the ground gained by their first 
swift drive to the east. The counter- 

| attacks of the Germans drove them out 
,of the Mametz and Trones woods, ex- 
cept for one party of the Royal West 
Kent regiment, who held out in the 
northern part of the Bois des Trones 
for forty-eight hours, altho cut off 
from the rest of the British troops. 
Both these woods, however, were re- 
/ conquered in the course of the week 
and the British have pushed beyond 
them to the third German line. The 
British report the capture of ten 
thousand prisoners in their two weeks’ 
offensive north of the Somme. 

South of the Somme the French have 
pushed their line eastward to the vil- 
lage of Biaches, just across the river 
from Peronne, only two miles away. 
_ They have also captured Hill 97 near- 
by, which is the highest promontory 

















THE GREAT WAR 


July 10—Russians cross the Stokhold 
River. General Smuts takes Tanga, 
seaport of German East Africa. 

July 11—British regain Trones wood, 
near Somme. Germans closing in 
on Fort Souville, near Verdun. 

July 12—British regain Mametz 
wood, Somme region. Italians push 
back Austrians toward Trentino. 

July 13—Martial law declared in 
Spain because of railroad strike. 
Arabs seize Mecca forts. 

July 14—British take villages of 
Bazentin and Longueval. Heavy fir- 
ing on Belgian front. 

July 15—British take 2000 prisoners 
and village of Poziéres. Russians 
take Baiburt, between Erzerum and 
Trebizond. 

July 16—German_ counter-attacks 
upon Russians on Stokhold. Por- 
tuguese army equipt to aid Allies. 























in this vicinity and commands the 
Somme valley for a considerable dis- 
tance. The Germans made a desperate 
attempt to regain Biaches by an in- 
fantry charge under cover of a fog, 
but the French drove them out with 
the bayonet. 

The Anglo-French offensive on the 
Somme has not removed the pressure 
on the Meuse. The Germans continue 
their efforts to take Verdun and have 
made some progress on the eastern side 
of the Meuse near Fleury and Souville. 
In these operations they have taken 
during the week fifty-six officers and 
2349 men. 


The strategy of the 
eastern theater of war 
is, like the western, 
mostly a struggle for railroads. This is 
especially important in Russia, where 
the distances are so great and the rail- 
roads are so few. The conflict is now 
over the north and south railroad con- 
necting the fortress of Brest-Litovsk 
with the city of Lemberg. Near the 
middle of this line is the city of Kovel, 
against which the Russians are direct- 
ing their main attack, for if they cap- 
ture it, it is likely to give them both 
Lemberg and Brest-Litovsk and force 
the Germans to retire to the next line 


The Defense 
of Kovel 





of railroad, that which runs thru 
Lublin, some seventy miles west of 
Kovel. , 

General Brusiloff has entrusted the 
advance toward Kovel to General Kale- 
dines, in command of the left wing 
south of the railroad to Kovel, and 
General Lesch, in command of the 
right wing, north of this railroad. First 
the left wing moved forward from the 
Styr to the Stokhold River. The Ger- 
mans made a desperate effort to hold 
back the Russian right on the Styr 
River, but failed, and it came forward 
with a rush to the Stokhold and even 
crost it, thanks to the courage of 
Colonel Kautseroff, of the Pavlograd 
regiment, who at the head of his ad- 
vance guard dashed forward across the 
bridge which the retreating Germans 
had set on fire. Now the Germans are 
trying hard to dislodge them from the 
western side of the Stokhold, for this 
river forms the last natural barrier in 
front of Kovel, twenty miles west. So 
far, General von Linsingen has been 
successful, holding the Russians in 
check at the Stokhold River by dint of 
hard fighting. 

The rapid advance of the Russians 
is due in part to armored motor cars 
driven by British and Belgians trans- 
ferred from the western front. But in 
part also it is due to a new form of 
tactics in which the famous Cossack 
cavalry are employed. It is an unpre- 
cedented and disconcerting spectacle 
to the Germans to see their concrete 
trenches and concealed batteries car- 
ried by a headlong charge of horsemen 
in the face of their rapid-fire guns. 
When there is a wide open space to 
cross exposed to German fire the Cos- 
sacks gallop forward as far as possible, 
then stop their horses and make them 
lie down, as they are trained to do 
at command. While the Cossacks, using 
their horses as breastworks, keep up a 
rifle fire at the trenches, the Russian 
infantry run up to them and then 
charge the entrenchments beyond. 





























Halladay in Providence Journai 
THE ENTERING WEDGE 
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B. B. in Asheville, N. C., Citizen 
A LONG, HARD TRIP AHEAD 


A PROMISING START 


Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
CONVALESCENT ! 
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Paul Thompson 


A BATTLEFIELD NEAR THE SOMME 


The shell bursting in the distance is the only indication that this seemingly peaceful landscape is crowded with fighting men and guns 


According to the Petrograd War 
Office, General Brusiloff has captured 
5620 officers and 266,000 men, as well 
as 312 cannon and 866 machine guns, 
between June 1 and July 12. 


The Voyage of the [he German press 
is hilarious over 


Deutschland the success of the 
first commercial submarine in reaching 
Baltimore and declares that it marks a 
new era in the history of navigation 
like the first steamship that crost the 
Atlantic. The British admit the clever- 
ness of the feat but say that it is of 
no importance since such a_ vessel 
would be useless in time of peace and 
the small cargoes it could carry would 
not relieve Germany from the pressure 
of the blockade. A second submarine, 
the “Bremen,” is said to be coming 
shortly and others are building so a 
regular service may be established. 

The undertaking was launched last 
fall by Paul Lohmann, president of the 
Bremen Chamber of Commerce, who 
put up $125,000 and persuaded the 
North German Lioyd and Deutsche 
Bank to make up the balance of the 
$500,000 capital needed for the forma- 
tion of the Ocean Shipping Company 
to start its submarine line. 

The “Deutschland” has been thoroly 
searched by the U. S. Treasury in- 
spectors and by three submarine ex- 
perts of the navy and they pronounce 
her unmistakably a merchantman. She 
has no torpedoes or torpedo tubes and 
does not even carry the light rapid-fire 
guns allowed for defensive purposes on 
commercial vessels. The only weapons 
found abroad were the revolvers of the 
officers. It seems then that the 
“Deutschland” is entitled to all the 
privileges of a merchant vessel and is 
free to come and go whenever she likes, 
or thinks it safe. British warships are 
waiting for her outside the bay and a 
number of swift destroyers are said to 
have been sent over expressly to catch 
her as she returns. Strictly speaking 
they would have no right to fire upon 
her until after warning, search and 
taking off her crew, but doubtless they 
would hold that in sinking she was at- 
tempting to escape and so was legiti- 
mate prey. 

The “Deutschland,” like all the Ger- 


man submarines, is provided with a 
phonograph and a library. Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt” suite was, according to 
Captain Konig, the favorite music, and 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte and W. W. 
Jacobs were the favorite authors. 

The Diesel engines consumed only 
85 gallons of fuel oil in making the 
3800 miles. The “Deutschland” car- 
ried over about 750 tons of dyestuffs 
and fine chemicals worth a million dol- 
lars, and, since these are light, 300 
tons of iron ballast. She will take back 
nickel in place of the ballast and crude 
rubber in place of the aniline dyes. 


The British and 
French governments 
have announced that 
they will no longer pay any regard 
to the Declaration of London. This 
destroys the last vestige of the code 
drawn up in 1909 under the authority 
of the Hague Conference to regulate 
commerce in wartime. It was signed by 


The Declaration 
of London 

















American Press 


APPOINTED TO THE SUPREME COURT 

Judge John H. Clarke, of Cleveland, has been 

nominated by President Wilson to fill Mr. 

Hughes’ place on the bench of the Supreme 
Court 


the representatives of the nine leading 
naval powers and was regarded as the 
best formulation of international law. 
The United States ratified it in 
1912, but in England, tho it passed 
the House of Commons, it was defeated 
in the House of Lords. The chief op- 
position to it in England then was be- 
cause it was feared that it would limit 
the sea power of Great Britain and 
enable her enemies to cut off her food 
supply. The Declaration specified cer- 
tain articles such as food for civilians, 
medicines, cotton, rubber and soap, 
should never be contraband, and it re- 
quired that a blockade to be binding 
“must be maintained by a force suffi- 
cient really to prevent access to the 
enemy’s coast line,” and it prohibited 
the capture of neutral vessels bound to 
neutral ports. , 
At the beginning of the war the 
United States asked the belligerents to 
agree to abide by the Declaration of 
London, but could not get them to 
agree to it. The British Government 
announced that it would hold to it in 
part, but has renounced one provision 
after another by Orders-in-Council. In 
particular, the British Government has 
made all commerce with Germany ¢on- 
traband, even tho carried in neutral 
vessels between neutral, ports, has ap- 
plied and extended the doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage, and claims the rights 
of a blockade altho it has no control 
over the Baltic coast of Germany. 
According to the new Order-in- 
Council, Great Britain will henceforth 
proceed under the following rules: 
First—The hostile destination required 
for the condemnation of contraband arti- 
cles shall be presumed to exist until the 


contrary is shown if the goods are con- 
signed to or for an enemy authority or 
agent of an enemy state, or to or for a 


person in the ,territory belonging to or 
occupied by the enemy, or to or for a per- 
son who during the present hostilities has 
forwarded contraband goods to an enemy 
authority or agent of an enemy state, or 
to or for a person in territory belonging 
to or occupied by the enemy, or if the 
goods are consigned “to order,” or if the 
ship’s papers do not show who is the real 
consignee of the goods. 

Second—The principle of continuous 
voyage or ultimate destination shall be 
applicable both in cases of contraband and 
blockade. 

Third—A neutral vessel carrying con- 
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traband with papers indicating a neutral 
destination which, notwithstanding the 
destination shown on the papers, proceeds 
to an enemy port, shall be liable to cap- 


ture and condemnation if she is encoun- 
tered before the end of her next voyage. 
Fourth—A vessel carrying contraband 





shall be liable to capture and condemna- 
tion if the contraband, reckoned either by 
value, weight, volume or freight, forms 
more than half the cargo. 


. A new factor has en- 
The Arabian tered into the war by 

Rebellion the revolt of the Arabs 
against Turkish rule. The Grand Sherif 
of Mecca, who as a descendant of Mo- 
hammed and guardian of his birthplace 
occupies a position of authority in the 
Moslem world, has headed a movement 
for Arabian independence and has 
gained possession of Jedda, the sea- 
port of Mecca, and the holy city of 
Medina, to which the Prophet fled and 
where he was buried. The capture of 
Jedda and other ports on the Red Sea 
to the north and south of it will per- 
mit pilgrims to reach the Holy Cities 
without interference by the Turks. 
The Moslems from the British Empire 
have hardly been able to make the pil- 
grimage since the war began, for the 
Hedjaz railroad from Damascus to 
Medina has been under the control of 
the Turks. This railroad passes by the 
Egyptian frontier and has been used 
for the transportation of the German 
and Turkish troops from Constan- 
tinople for the attacks on the Suez 
Canal. If the Arabs are able to advance 
from Medina northward along this 
railroad they will take the Turks in 
the rear and relieve Egypt of the 
threatened invasion. The Marquis of 
Crewe admitted in Parliament that the 
Arabian rising was no surprise to the 
British Government and we may safely 
assume that the movement received 
more than mere sympathy from the 
British side. 

The Arabs have never been content 
to see the supremacy of Islam pass 
into the hands of the Turks and they 
have resented and resisted the efforts 


made since the revolution by the 
Young Turks to Ottomanize Arabia by 
imposing the Turkish language as well 
as the Turkish rule. Now that the Ger- 
mans are virtually the rulers of 
Turkey the Arabs have good reason 
for regarding Constantinople as having 
lost its claim to Mohammedan alle- 
giance. The severity recently shown by 
the Turks and Germans in Syria has 
further alienated them. But the Arab 
tribes have never yet been able to 
unite in any persistent warfare 
against the Turks and it is doubtful if 
even now they will offer any formidable 
resistance. 


Unless new diffi- 
culties arisc, at 
present unforeseen 
by either nation, it is probable that the 
United States will not intervene fur- 
ther in Mexico except thru agreement 
with the de facto government. Presi- 
dent Wilson is understood to have ac- 
cepted the plan of General Carranza 
for a joint commission to adjust all 
differences now existing between the 
two governments. It is believed that 
if the Carranza government can give 
satisfactory assurances that the integ- 
rity of the American border will here- 
after be secure from invasion, General 
Pershing’s forces will be gradually 
withdrawn from Mexico. The commis- 
sion plan of settling diplomatic diffi- 
culties arising between the American 
and the Mexican governments is in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
treaty of 1848, the treaty which Presi- 
ident Wilson has recently declared 
would never be regarded under his ad- 
ministration as a mere “scrap of 
paper.” Any renewal of trouble along 
the frontier will, of course, put an end 
to the agreement. 

As a result of the renewed feeling 
of mutual confidence on the part of 
the American and Mexican authorities, 
the shipment of foodstuffs into Mexico 
has been renewed. Altho food and 
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FRANCE CALLS TROOPS FROM THE FAR EAST 
England is not the only country that can draw upon Asia for recruits. Here are some Annamites 


from French Indo-China who are, as the inscription on the photograph ambiguously states, de- 


training at la gare de X. on their way to the front 





clothing can now be imported into 
Mexico without restriction, the Amer- 
ican Government has thought it best to 
retain for the present the existing em- 
bargo upon munitions of war. There 
have been disquieting rumors that in 
spite of the vigilance of the authori- 
ties arms and ammunition have been 
smuggled across the border to Villista 
rebels. The Mexican Northwestern 
Railroad has again been opened for the 
shipment of supplies to the American 
forces in Mexico. 

General Carranza has announced 
that there will be a presidential elec- 
tion in Mexico as soon as the country 
has been completely pacified. At that 
time, he adds, a law of amnesty will 
be promulgated so that all Mexicans 
who have left their country for polit- 
ical reasons may return to their homes. 
Before the de facto government will 
give place to a regularly constituted 
government, however, all rebellion 
must be put down and the political re- 
forms advocated by the Constitution- 
alists must be in effect. Ambassador 
Designate Arredondo and General Tre- 
vino himself have both issued state- 
ments denying that there is any truth 
in the rumor that General Trevino has 
gone over to the Villistas. 

The de facto government has re- 
pudiated any responsibility for the 
various Mexican delegations, such as 
the recent Washington conference un- 
der the auspices of the American 
Union Against Militarism and the la- 
bor leaders who attended the meeting 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
which have attempted on their own re- 
sponsibility to find a way to avert war 
between Mexico and the United States. 
Says Mr. Arredondo: 


I am in receipt of a telegram from the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs at Mexico 
City, stating that on June 31 last he made 
a public declaration to the effect that sev- 
eral committees of private institutions and 
organizations which have been sent to the 
United States to confer with other com- 
mittees, also composed of private persons, 
bear no commission from the Mexican 
Government to deal with matters of an 
international character, either officially or 
unofficially, and that today he renews the 
statement in order that it may be com- 
pletely understood in the United States 
that these persons are acting purely on 
their own initiative, and without any offi- 
cial power to represent the Government of 
Mexico. 


The rebel forces now 
so active in south- 
ern Chihuahua have 
not as yet succeeded in seriously shak- 
ing the supremacy of the de facto gov- 
ernment except in a very limited area. 
On the other hand, the Carranzista 
regulars have been equally unable to 
crush the rebellion. On July 11 Villis- 
tas attacked the Carranza garrisons at 
Rosario and Parral, but were beaten 
off. General Contreras is the nominal 
leader of the rebellion in Chihuahua, 
but the conviction has grown more 
strongly every day that Villa himself 
has been actively directing operations 
there. On the following day fighting 
was renewed at Cerro Blanco, a few 
miles south of Parral. Villa was re- 
ported in the neighborhood of Oui- 
naga. 


The Civil War 
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On Friday, July 14, it was learned 


- at El Paso that an army of 8000 Vil- 


listas had entered Parral, looted the 
city, and advanced to attack Santa Ro- 
salia, an important mining center. The 
Villista army grows daily by the vol- 
untary or enforced adhesion of the peo- 
ple in the conquered territory and by 
desertions from the Carranzista forces. 
The military authorities of the de facto 
government express no alarm at the 
progress of the rebellion and claim that 
they hold the Villistas surrounded by 
an army of about 150,000 men. At the 
same time, it is evident that if Villa 
or any of his generals should arrive 
within striking distance of the Amer- 
ican border there would be a repetition 
oi the Columbus raid and the political 
position of the Mexican Government 
would again be extremely delicate. 


The Administration’s 
revenue bill, which 
passed the House of 
Representatives on July 10 by a vote 
of 240 to 140, is designed to raise a 
sum of $197,000,000. The measure in- 
creases the tax on incomes, institutes 
a federal inheritance tax and places 
a special tax on the net profit of 
war munitions manufacturers. It also 
creates a tariff commission composed 
of five members, no more than three to 
be of the same party, to investigate the 
conditions of international trade and 
recommend changes in tariffs. Several 
important amendments were made 
against the wish of the sponsors of the 
bill before it was finally passed. The 
most important of these eliminated the 
proposed levy of one dollar on every 
thousand of bank capital, surplus and 
undivided profits. Thirty-four Repub- 
licans and five Progressives voted with 
the Democrats in favor of the bill. 

The naval appropriation bill, now 
before the Senate, provides for an ex- 
penditure within three years of $588,- 
180,575. The cost of new construction 
in 1917 will amount to more than a 
hundred and ten million dollars. The 
costliest item in this building program 
is that of four battleships and four 
battle-cruisers to be provided for in the 
coming year. The Senate committee 
recommended a peace strength in the 
navy of 74,700 men, which the Presi- 
dent might recruit to 87,000 in an 
emergency. The less important sections 
of the navy bill have already been 
passed upon in order to clear the way 
for a full debate in the Senate upon 
the novel features of the program of 
construction. 


Paying for 


Altho every day 
increases the total 
number of deaths 
from infantile paralysis in New York 
City and in neighboring cities, the 
health authorities claim to have the 
epidemic fairly well under control. 
During the past week there has been 
no increase in the rate of the spread 
of the disease, the death rate has 
slightly decreased, and the majority of 
the cases are still confined, as at first, 
to the Italian quarter of Brooklyn. 
The New York City health officers are 
working in codperation with the 
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THE ANGLO-FRENCH ADVANCE 
The British are striking toward Bapaume and the French toward Peronne, the railroad centers 
which feed the German front. If these are taken the Germans will be forced to fall back upon 
their second line of railroads or be cut off from their source of supplies. The shaded area shows 
the ground gained by the French and British in the first two weeks of their offensive 


Rockefeller Institute and the United 
States Public Health Serviee. The fed- 
eral government has provided a staff 
of fifty persons, including twelve phy- 
sicians, for the purpose of examining 
children whose parents intend taking 
them out of New York City and issuing 
health certificates to those who are 
free from the disease. No one is re- 
quired to apply for a certificate, but 
the examining officials have the power 
to detain any one whom they may sus- 
pect as being a possible carrier of the 
disease. Children in the “danger spots” 
of New York City and a few New Jer- 
sey towns are still under a partial 
quarantine and are excluded from li- 
braries, theaters and other public 
places where the epidemic might 
spread. The total number of reported 
cases up to the present time is about 
two thousand and the number of 
deaths nearly four hundred. Wherever 
possible, the cases are treated in the 
hospitals. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has ad- 
vanced fifty thousand dollars. for the 
purpose of fighting the epidemic. The 
money will be spent in the employment 
of physicians and nurses to watch sus- 
pected cases and to maintain a rigid 
quarantine wherever the presence of 
the disease is certain. At the same time 
the Rockefeller Institute is pursuing 
the theoretical study of the subject un- 
der the vigorous direction of Dr. Simon 


Flexner. Poliomyelitis (infant paraly- 
sis) is now traced to a specific germ 
which is so extremely minute that for 
a long time it defied detection. Much 
remains to be done, however, before 
physicians will be in a position to deal 
with outbreaks of infantile paralysis as 
successfully as they now handle epi- 
demics of more familiar infectious dis- 
eases. But, while the death rate of 
the paralysis sufferers remains high in 
spite of the best efforts of medical sci- 
ence, prevention is. better than cure, 
and it is well understood that strict at- 
tention to public and private cleanli- 
ness reduces the danger of an outbreak 
very greatly. Indeed it is very possible 
that the present sanitary propaganda 
in the slums of Brooklyn and elsewhere 
will save more lives this summer than 
the whole course of the epidemic has 
taken, for it will lessen the death rate 
from all of the numerous diseases 
that spread thru carelessness and dirt. 


John Hessin Clarke, 
federal district judge 
of the northern dis- 
trict of Ohio, was nominated by Presi- 
dent Wilson on Friday to fill the va- 
cancy on the Supreme Court bench 
caused by the resignation of Associate 
Justice.Charles Evars Hughes, Repub- 
lican candidate for the presidency. 
The Senate is understood to be favor- 
able to the appointment and it is quite 
unlikely that there will be any such 
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contest over the new nominee as there 
was over the recent appointment of 
Associate Justice Brandeis. 

Judge Clarke is a Democrat of the 
progressive wing of the party. He was 
born at Lisbon, Ohio, September 18, 
1857. He graduated from the Western 
Reserve University in 1877 and was 
admitted to the Ohio bar-in the follow- 
ing year. Until his appointment as dis- 
trict judge in 1914 he practised law. 
Altho he has acted as railroad counsel, 
Judge Clarke is regarded as a radical 
because of his intimate association 
with the late Tom Johnson of Cleve- 
land and his contest against Mark 
Hanna for the United States Senate in 
1903. During his campaign for the 
Senate he advocated a two-cent rail- 
road passenger rate law. 

One-third of the present Supreme 
Court has now been selected by Presi- 
dent Wilson. His first nominee was At- 
torney General McReynolds, his second 
was Judge Brandeis, his third Judge 
Clarke. All three of the men selected 
by the President are of his own party 
and all of them in harmony with his 
personal views on public questions 
likely to come before the court. The 
majority of the Supreme Court bench 
is still, however, Republican in pol- 
itics. 


Corralling the The greater part of 
Si Slienen the Progressive party 
has already followed 

the advice of the national committee and 
rallied to the support of Mr. Hughes. 
Republicans regard the reunion of the 
two parties as complete and have re- 
warded their Progressive allies by as- 
signing them six places on their na- 
tional campaign committee. At the of- 
ficial notitication of Mr. Hughes of his 
nomination for the presidency both 
Colonel Roosevelt and Professor Taft 
are expected to be present. The local 


'‘ they 


organizations in several states have, 
however, declined to be ruled by the 
action of the national leaders. In New 
Jersey the state committee rejected an 
endorsement of the Republican candi- 
dates by a vote of seven to five. The 
Southern Progressives are the most 
averse to the party merger, for the 
majority of them were never in the Re- 
publican party and their chief object 
in supporting the new movement in 
1912 was to create a rival organization 
to the Democratic party in the states 
where the Republican vote is incon- 
siderable. 


John M. Parker, Progressive nomi- 
nee for Vice-President, is the leader of 


_a group of irreconcilables who wish to 


maintain the continued existence of a 
third party. He has issued a call for a 
new convention for the fifth of August 
to nominate an independent ticket. In 
his statement, setting forth the reasons 
why the Progressives should repudiate 
the endorsement of Mr. Hughes, he 
says: 


Earnest, patriotic and able men from 
every state in the Union worked to bring 
about a radical change which would ena- 
ble the West, and particularly the South, 
to handle their own problems, develop, as 
would do, amazingly, and take a 
virile part in national life. 


I joined the Progressive party from a 
deep-seated conviction that it stood for 
what was best for humanity, best for my 
country, best for my state, and best for 
the people of the South. Today my views 
are stronger than ever that I was abso- 
lutely right. 


I did not want office then, and I do not 
want office now, and my appeal to the men 
and women of America and of every indi- 
vidual state is to call another convention 
to meet in Chicago on August 5, the fourth 
anniversary of the birth of the Progressive 
party, nominate candidates for President 
and Vice-President, and let me labor in 
the ranks and on the stump to prove my 
work is for the principles I believe in and 
not for office, elective or appointive. 


Sharks Raid For the first time 
New Jersey Coast = mace Gas inety 
years man-eating 
sharks have infested the waters of the 
North Atlantic states. Several persons 
claimed to have seen the sharks near 
the New Jersey bathing beaches, and 
on July 6 Charles Bruder lost his life 
from a shark bite while swimming in 
the ocean at Spring Lake, New Jersey. 
Other attacks occurred at Beach Haven 
and Asbury Park. But, while the 
bathing season at the ocean resorts 
was seriously injured by the panic con- 
sequent upon the appearance of the 
new danger, bathers at inland summer 
resorts showed no fear. Reports that 
sharks had been seen in the shallow 
waters of Matawan Creek were gen- 
erally scouted, for every one knew that 
the shark is a deep sea fish. But on July 
12 there was terrible proof that the 
incredible rumor was true, when 
young Stanley Fisher lost his life in 
an unsuccessful attempt to rescue Les- 
ter Stillwell, a twelve year old boy. 
A third bather was attacked and bad- 
ly injured on the same occasion. 
Every possible safeguard against 
further loss of life has been taken. ~ 
Armed guards have been stationed off 
the New Jersey and Long Island coasts 
to watch for and kill any sharks that 
may appear. Naturalists are not agreed 
as to the kind of shark responsible for 
the recent attacks, as there are several 
man-eating varieties. It is thought that 
the sharks have been driven northward 
and inland beyond their usual range 
by a failure in their usual food supply 
of smaller fishes. Such large numbers 
have been reported from various points 
along the coast that, even allowing for 
the inevitable exaggeration in such 
cases, it is evident that several large 
schools are taking part in the raid. 
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These young Americans 


TWELVE HUNDRED FOR DEFENSE 


are waiting for the steamer to take them to their Military Instruction Camp on Plum Island, New York 
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F Woodrow Wilson and Charles 
| evans Hughes were'to sit down 

to dine together a la Astor, if 
Mr. Hughes did not covet Mr. Wil- 
son’s job, and if Mr. Wilson did not 
see the penetrating and critical eye 
of the partizan competitor—in other 
words, if the two men could eschew 
political buncombe and put their 
minds in contact—the words of Kip- 
ling would be incarnate: “Two strong 
men come face to face.” 

Candidacies make for artificiality. 
The political personality becomes in- 
vested with a spirit of campaign op- 
portunism. For the moment the real 
man with his human faults is ob- 
scured. In his place stands the ne 
plus ultra, the Candidate who con- 
temporaneously appears as_ the 
champion of labor and the protector 
af business, a progressive to one 
section of the land and a conservative 
to the other; a “red-blooded” bellig- 
erent to the young voters and a 
temperate, resolute man of peace to 
the church audience. 

Comparison, therefore, of the two 
intellectual leaders who today con- 
test for the presidency must be made 
by unveiling the gauze of politics, 
by reverting to pre-candidatorial 
days, when the picture was not a 
pose but a snap-shot. 

Never have I met two men of sim- 
ilar character and poise who were so 
utterly different in self-expression. 
They are remarkably alike in habit 
of thought, in taste, in ideal of serv- 
ice and of life, yet distinctly opposite 
in viewpoint. Their lenses are of dif- 
ferent focal length. They see the 
same general objects but they travel 
toward the goal along separate paths. 
Each is an individuality of fascinat- 
ing strength and mental vigor. 

Mr. Wilson has been President, 
Mr. Hughes has not. Comparison be- 
comes thereby hypothetical. Yet in- 
ferences as to what Mr. Hughes 
would do as President can be logi- 
cally deduced by retrospective study 
of his career as Governor of New 
York and Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. His connection with 
the court was, of course, merely a 
certification .of character, a place 








MAN 
TO 
MAN 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 














Mr. Lawrence bases his compari- 
son of the two Presidential candi- 
dates on a long and intimate study. 
He was in close touch with Mr. 
Wilson thruout his campaign in 
1912 and with Mr. Hughes as Gov- 
ernor of New York.—THE EDITor. 




















where the processes of ordered 
thinking, of analysis, of keen pene- 
tration trained an already apt mind. 
But his record as Governor of New 
York won him the nomination. 

As governors, both Hughes and 
Wilson, respectively, won fame by 
tactics almost identical. They de- 
pended on the people, they appealed 
to the people, and they conquered 
the bosses. The service Hughes gave 
New York was spectacular, but none 
the less so was the phenomenal 
change which Woodrow Wilson 
wrought in the moral fiber of New 
Jersey. The two men gained their 
first executive experience in guber- 
natorial office, their first intimacies 
with the devious ways of party poli- 
tics. They essayed there a leadership 
in state affairs from which each de- 
rived his conception of leadership in 
national affairs. They were both ef- 
ficient public servants, incorruptible 
and fearless. 

Mr. Wilson’s opportunity to en- 
large on his experience came first. 
As a candidate in 1912 for the presi- 
dency, he showed tact and native 
shrewdness. The canniness of his 
Scotch and the cleverness of his 
Irish made him an affable, good- 
natured, respectable leader for the 
Democratic party. He was eloquent 
of speech, energetic, forceful and 
militant. He was spoken of as a man 
who would not vacillate, who would 
not pause to do the expedient thing, 
but who would fearlessly bring that 
lower jaw into sharp, earnest de- 
cision. To the correspondents who 
traveled with him, he was friendly 
and intimate. He joked and told 
stories. He was not cold or detached. 
He was warm-hearted, alert—a com- 
mon man, breathing common aspira- 
tions. 

Then came to him the presidency, 
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the great sobering influence that 
wrecks the best-laid of plans, respon- 
sibility that finds no time for jest. 

Mr. Hughes is today the Candi- 
date. Obligation to act in public busi- 
ness is not his. Foreign policy is 
not in his hands to shape. Problems 
involving thousands of lives he is 
spared the necessity of solving. 
The correspondents are with him 
daily—they see him as a tireless cam- 
paigner, a brilliant speaker, a man 
who “gets the crowd.” 

But would the presidency change 
Charles E. Hughes as it unconscious- 
ly changed Woodrow Wilson? The 
task of Chief Executive is the most 
exacting in the nation’s gift. It saps 
vitality, cuts wrinkles, expels the 
smile and invites the frown, and be- 
gets gray hair. The worries are 
manifold and multiplex. Only a 
superman can satisfy all classes of 
our mixed races and nationalities. 
That is why we are disappointed or 
surprized when we discover that our 
Presidents are not perfect. 

Sitting in the library of his home, 
chatting with Justice Hughes, when 
he had no campaign problems to 
settle, no middle-of-the-road course 
to pursue to keep peace in the polit- 
ical family, I caught mental snap- 
shots of him in natural mood. He 
was candor itself. He spoke freely, 
disingenuously. There was no ques- 
tioning his sincerity as he told me 
time and again that he wished he 
would not be nominated, that he did 
not relish the power of the presi- 
dency and loathed the responsibili- 
ties. His argument was clear, sound 
and thoroly comprehensible. He 
didn’t talk as a legal brief reads. 
He was idiomatic. 

I have also sat with Woodrow Wil- 
son and have likewise been imprest 
by the fluency of his thought—yet in 
quite another way. I shall always 
think of Hughes as the convincing 
lawyer who takes your argument, 
turns it inside out and makes you 
wonder at your own ineptitude. I 
shall remember Wilson not as a sen- 
tentious lawyer, but as a litterateur 
—a man of ideas and big ideals, im- 
plicit in his thinking, didactic in his 
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speech. Hughes seems to me the 
more explicit, the sharper, the more 
decisive, while Wilson’s spoken style 
has the masterful literary touch that 
leaves a lasting impression tho not 
always a conviction. 

Of the two, I should say Wilson 
was the emotional while Hughes was 
the even-tempered. When Hughes 
has spoken, you feel the decision is 
irrevocable, the judge has ordered, 
and there is no clemency in his court. 
With Wilson, the face may be im- 
passive but I have seen the eyes well 
with tears as the heart was touched. 
He is flexible because he is emotional. 

Mr. Wilson has an_intuitional 
judgment that is remarkable for its 
accuracy in many respects and singu- 
larly embarrassing in others. He not 
infrequently shuts himself from dis- 
interested counselors. He has kept 
himself in almost constant retire- 
ment in the White House. This 
should not altogether suggest offish- 
ness or aloofness. It is rather the 
artist in the man, the penchant in 
him for solitary study. 

Mr. Hughes is more of a social 
being. He mixes well but I doubt 
whether he will find any more op- 


portunity to loaf with his friends 
than does Mr. Wilson, tho to be sure, 
he is given to quicker decision and 
may have more time. Mr. Hughes 
is an intensely practical man, im- 
patient of the experimental and un- 
inclined to venture where angels fear 
to tread. He is steady and sure- 
footed. 

I would say that Charles E. 
Hughes is a thorogoing Republican 
—all that the party connotes. No 
man could have been chosen better 
fitted or better able to execute tra- 
ditional Republican doctrines. Mr. 
Wilson is a new kind of Democrat. 
He has not hesitated to impose his 
ideas on the party he leads. He is 
attempting to regenerate Democracy. 
He tends toward the radical always, 
whereas Mr. Hughes clings to the 
conservative. 

Each candidate has a different con- 
ception, no doubt, of the use of the 
executive power in domestic policy; 
and yet on foreign policy—the bone 
of contention just now—I would say 
their interpretations of American 
duty are much the same. There will 
be a lot said in the campaign about 
peace and war. The real Hughes is 


neither swashbuckler nor belligerent. 
He is at heart a man of peace, one 
who would not rush hastily into war 
nor shirk unavoidable conflict. 

There are many points of simi- 
larity in Mr. Hughes and Mr. Wilson. 
But the voters will be influenced by 
the differences in the two men, the 
essential differences in the objects 
of the two parties. The assumption 
is that each candidate seeks the gen- 
eral welfare of the people. Mr. Wil- 
son arrives at decisions of policy by 
deductive reasoning. Mr. Hughes is 
inductive. Mr. Wilson applies pre- 
determined principles to his prob- 
lems. Mr. Hughes inclines rather to 
derive his rules of action from the 
facts of the problems themselves. 
This might mean, on the whole, 
similar ideals, but differing methods 
of execution, two ways of reaching, 
perhaps, the same end. It is cause for 
congratulation in American politics 
that the people already feel the 
country would be safe in the hands 
of Charles Evans Hughes or Wood- 
row Wilson at so critical a time. For 
each party has named its strongest 
candidate. 

Washington, D. C. 


LET MEXICO ALONE 
BY DAVID STARR JORDAN 


HEN I reached El Paso on 
June 26, before the begin- 
ning of the El Paso Confer- 
ence (later transferred to Washing- 
ton and by the way nowhere inter- 
fered with by the police), I found a 
telegram from the editor of The In- 
dependent. To this I responded by 
wire on the strength of the general 
information and misinformation of 
Mexican affairs which I then shared 
with my countrymen. I have now 
changed my point of view somewhat. 
I am thoroly convinced that Mex- 
ico has the power of regeneration 
within herself, that her actual pres- 
ent condition is more hopeful than 
at any previous time in her history, 
and that General Carranza _ repre- 
sents fairly well the only government 
since Diaz which has prospect of sta- 
bility and which deserves our sup- 
port. Moreover, a study of the argu- 
ments for intervention has con- 
vinced me that to intervene by force 
of arms either now or at any future 
time would be a blunder and a crime 
for which history would find no pal- 
liation. If, as Mr. Cannon claims, we 
are noW at war with Mexico, we have 
him and his “Cientifico” colleagues 
to thank for it, and the only honor- 
able thing left for us to do is to get 
out of it. 








In The Independent for July 10 
Dr. Jordan gave his first opinions 
of our Mexican problem. Since then 
he has studied the situation on the 
border and has conferred with 
prominent Mexicans.—THE EDITOR. 




















The great mistake of the Amer- 
ican people is to lump together all 
Mexico’s deficiencies and misdeeds as 
tho they all sprang from one root 
and as tho the whole aggregate were 
a meaningless chaos. 

The Mexico of Porfirio Diaz was 
essentially medieval; great land- 
holders owned the territory and the 
people were serfs on the land, eter- 
nally in debt, never earning enough 
to live in decency, and purposely 
kept in ignorance and hopeless im- 
potence. Exploiters, American, Brit- 
ish, German, monopolized the mines 
and oil fields—some concessions 
honorably obtained, a large percent- 
age held by rank robbery—the oil 
concessions of Lord Cowdray stand- 
ing perhaps first in this regard. The 
earlier revolutions had been incom- 
plete and the medieval conditions 
which so long held Europe and which 
led to the French Revolution re- 
tained sway in Mexico. 

The last Mexican revolution was 


an effort to force the people from 


the dead hand of medievalism. It 
had its share of outrages, for when 
the lid is off, violence has free play. 
Its final purpose is constructive and 
in this it merits our sympathy and 
our aid. To these final ends Carranza 
has been loyal and so far as he has 
had power to promote the arts of 
peace, he seems faithfully to have 
done so. He has at times misunder- 
stood us, deceived by the noise along 
our border. I am convinced that we 
have equally misunderstood him. The 
recent change of tone in the notes 
on both sides indicates not vacilla- 
tion but access of knowledge. 

The various incidents along the 
border give no cause for war. It 
would be preposterous to use any of 
them as a pretext. This border is 
1756 miles long—about as long as 
from New York to Denver. In the 
ordinary sense it cannot be policed. 
It is as long on the Mexican side as 
on ours and that side has neither 
roads nor railroads. On both sides 
atrocities have taken place. The raid 
on Columbus was known at El Paso 
and at Douglas before it took place. 
It was abetted on the American side, 
it is believed, and for the sole pur- 
pose of bringing on war. So long as 
we dally with the idea of interven- 
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tion certain influences on the border 
will incite such raids. These in- 
fluences are opposed to Carranza and 
to the regeneration of Mexico. They 
should not have our support. 

At present the crisis seems to be 
past. If we will honorably realize 
that Carranza is trying to do the 
best he can, and if he will realize that 
the body of the American people 
wish neither war nor conquest, the 
crisis need never come up again. Our 
national policy in regard to Mexico 
should be very simple. Let Mexico 
alone. Help the de facto government 
to suppress border outrages, realiz- 
ing that half the fault for them rests 
with us, and that the problem can 


I N 


r [ “sxc has been a year of floods 
and funerals in the Valley, 
with an eight weeks’ drought 

to even up the weather reports. But 
no one has taken to strong drink nor 
flunked his job because of these dis- 
asters. And our faith in immortality 
is naturally stronger, since more of 
us have become immortal. 

We have a deeply entrenched 
enemy in our valley, an enemy which 
was here before wars began and 
which will be here when wars are 
ended. From the days when the 
Cherckee Indians moved out and the 
white settlers came in down to the 
present time the people of the Valley 
have struggled to conquer Pine Log 
Creek. They huve built levies, dams, 
breaks, all to no purpose. In the 
spring and summer weather, it is a 
little lady brook trailing a green veil 
of willows above a thousand blos- 
soms. But when the rains come, rak- 


never be easy while desire for con- 
quest dominates our border towns. 

As to evidences of regeneration, 
half the twenty-seven states are 
already pacified and haif the terri- 
tory of the others. Where peace 
exists new and _ wholesome in- 
stitutions are growing up like 
fresh grass after a prairie fire. 
Free schools are being established— 
2400 in Yucatan, as against 200 two 
years ago. The great estates are be- 
ing bought up and divided among 
peon farmers, who forfeit their hold- 
ings if they fail to cultivate them. 
Mexico is being transformed from a 
medieval area of world exploitation 
into the beginnings of a democracy. 


These advances take place first in 
the agricultural states, most slowly 
in mining districts where thousands 
on thousands are still unemployed. 
Last of all come the war-torn states, 
such as Chihuahua, where the fear of 
America—“the Colossus of the 
North”—promotes commotion, and in 
Morelos, where the wild Indian, Za- 
pata, has expelled or killed all men 
holding property. 

It is along the lines of education 
and sanitation that our people can 
best help Mexico. Matters, confessed- 
ly bad enough, would be made malig- 
nantly worse by the use of soldiers as 
a remedy. 

Washington, D. C. 


THE VALLET 


BY CORRA HARRIS 








From year to year readers of 
The Independent look to Mrs. Har- 
ris for messages of wholesome phil- 
osophy and good cheer from the 
Valley folks. In an article to follow 
this she will write of still an- 
other phase of life “In the Val- 
ley,” where “nothing is futile, 
not even death.”—THE EDITOR. 




















ing the mountains on either side with 
long silver combs, it ceases to be a 
lady brook, and becomes a devouring 
lion with a yellow, curling mane of 
waters which sweeps over the Valley 
with unimaginable fury. And once 
every fifty years or so this beast re- 
fuses to return to its lair. It clears 
clean out of its channel and makes a 
new one overnight in another place. 
So that the middle of our Valley is 
like an old battlefield, seamed with 
many abandoned trenches, where 


once the willows were green upon 
the water’s edge, but where now the 
weeds grow as thick as ragged gamin 
where once the waters of the creek 
ran. 

This year we resolved to conquer 
our enemy. We resorted to science, 
an engineer and a spirit level. We 
worked together, building stone 
walls where the banks were low, and 
breaks across the fields where the 
floods dragged the corn and wheat 
from the carth. We were confident. 
We talked about what we could and 
would do, now that we had the creek 
by the neck, so to speak, and while 
every man was busy soldering and 
stiffening the banks, that little 
stream lay down in the bottom of its 
channel merely ruffling its mud-dark 
waters and watched us. 

The day we finished our defenses 
rain began to fall. It fell in torrents 
for two days and nights. On the 
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morning of the third day the angry 
head of a yellow flood appeared over 
the tops of all our dams. Then it 
rolled over and rolled across the 
fields, wearing the timbers and pine 
tops of our breaks like a chaplet upon 
its enormous head. 

While we gathered upon a hill to 
watch the fury of the flood, we 
heard loud whoops coming from the 
Valley, and some one discovered 
Brother A. standing like a long- 
whiskered prophet upon an island in 
the midst of what had been a pasture, 
but was now a lake of turgid water. 
The cold January wind blew his 
beard sidewise like a despairing flag 
of truce. He desired to be rescued. 
But we do not keep boats in the Val- 
ley. 

“What you doing out there?” 
shouted some one. 

He explained in a hoarse bellow 
that he had gone out early in the 
morning before the water had risen 
so high to get in a sow with a litter 
of young pigs. 

“Whar’s the sow?” 
manded. 

“She swam out and left the pigs 
with me,” he yelled. 

“Are you cold?’ was the next ques- 
tion. 

He said he was. 

“Jump up and down; stamp your 
feet,” advised the good Samaritan, 

rom a safe distance. 

The sight of this dignified saint 
doing a kind of sword dance on that 


another de- 


little hillock was the only diversion 
we had that day. Presently some one 
went out on a horse and brought him 
out. 

He dropt down from behind his 
rescuer, and carefully deposited the 
old cracker sack with the squealing 
pigs in it upon the ground. Then he 
straightened himself, reared back at 
the angle of an indignant Elijah and 
glared at us. 

“Humph, just look at it!” he 
growled, sweeping his arm out 
toward the mile wide flood. “Did you 
think you were God, able to can that 
much water in a fifty foot ditch?” 

No one could have inferred from 
his manner that he had worked as 
hard as any of us to do this. 

He was the only active sufferer we 
had. The rest of us were chastened, 
passive sufferers. 

But it is an ill flood indeed which 
brings no good. When the waters re- 
ceded we had twelve inches of fine 
rich soil spread over the valley which 
had been washed down from the hills 
above. 

In spite of the bad weather all the 
ground in the Valley had been 
“turned” and harrowed by the end 
of March. Then we realized that 
we were in for a regular “dry 
spell.” This is an annual phenomenon 
in the Valley, and is known as the 
“corn planting drought,” because we 
cannot plant corn so long as it lasts. 
This year it continued until the last 
of May, even tho we took our um- 


brellas to church when we went to 
pray for rain. 

But we cannot get everything we 
ask for, even if we ask with the faith 
that removeth mountains. It is one 
thing to move a mountain, and quite 
another thing to move the heavens. 
Besides, if we received everything 
we ask for, there would not be 
enough to go around. The Lord him- 
self could not supply the greedy soul 
of man. So He lets his rain fall alike 
upon the just and the unjust. This 
year most of it seems to have fallen 
upon the unjust, upon the earth in 
that place where millions of men are 
fighting millions of men. It may be 
in this way thousands of lives were 
saved. Because you cannot kill so 
many of your brother men in a 
drenching storm as can be slain on 
a bright sun-shining day, any more 
than you can plant corn in a very 
dry season. I reckon we will have less 
corn in the Valley this year because 
of the drought, but more men are 
alive in the fighting lines in Bel- 
gium and France because of the 
floods. Others may think what they 
will, but my faith in the good God’s 
economies is so firm that I never 
pray for rain when it is dry, nor for 
sunshine when the skies are dark. It 
all comes out exactly right at the 
right time, even if in the meantime 
you must get up and hurry out and 
lay your body earth to earth and dust 
to dust in the grave. 

The Valley, Georgia 








If it weren’t for gravitation 


The ever, turning earth. 
This Elevated station, 


That statue, yonder steeple,— 
If God for once should blunder 
Or doze, or, moved to mirth, 
Should will it so,—I wonder? 


Maybe at this moment we are turning under 


Those stores and cars and people, 


SUMMER NIGHT FROM AN L PLATFORM 


BY WILLIAM R. BENET 


! All asprawl 


But the fall 


Might not be so tragical 


With no breath to scream or bawl, 
Sudden-spewed from off our planet 
In a torrent toward the stars! 


And the buildings—what a thick 
Hail of concrete, steel, and brick! 











Over us the sea-blue night . . . 
Think of what an antic sight 
It would be if all the people, all the buildings, all 
the cars, 
....Were spilled out among the stars! 
They would fall 
In an architectural chaos, in a color carnival, 
Scattered far: this dainty lady 
In her peacock clothes and feathers, 
That drab tramp whose past is shady, 
The wild newsboy of all weathers, 








| e ‘magnate in his limousine,: smoking such rich 


cigars, 

The whitewing of the crossing, the sleek merchant 
in his shop. 

They would drop 


After all! 

For above this golden-gleaming white-hot furnace 
of the town 

Night’s blue ocean ripples down, 

And the plunge might be as cool 

As that blessing to the tramper when he finds a 
mountain pool! 

Diving thru the Infinite 

To some cloudy coast of light, 

Or swimming on forever on the blue expanse of 
mess cs ss 

If one could but dodge the buildings . . ! 


Here’s my train. It shakes the station. 


But I really must repeat it: if it weren’t for gravi- 
tation . . ! 
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From Harper’s Weekly, January 30, 1864 
Turning back in our files to the time of our Great War, we find in Harper’s Weekly a picture and a description of “a very 
curious little vessel, designed by Mr. Anstilt, of Mobile, which seems capable of destroying any ship in the world.” 


























Copyright International Film 
The German submarine “Deutschland,” under Captain Kénig, brought across the Atlantic a; load of aniline dyes 
and other fine chemicals worth more than a million dollars. Its return cargo will be nickel and rubber 
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Press Illustrati 
Central News Service ress I wERNG 


Captain Paul Kénig, who brought from Bremen to Balti-. Alfred Lohmann, who organized the German Ocean shipping 
more the first submarine liner, the “Deutschland.” Company, for commerce with America by submarines. 


Copyright International Film 
A big British gun on the Somme—For the first time in this war Britannia “beats the Deutsch” in guns and ammunition. 
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Harper's b Veekly 


Copyright international Film 


Our troops on the Rio Grande take turns at keeping off the heat with a swim and the Mexicans with a machine gun. 


“Medem 


; Copyright International Film 
“Papa Joffre” thinks of men as well as of military strategy. 


¢ pre " The British leader on the Somme, General Sir Douglas Haig, 
He is giving these soldiers a decoration at Verdun. and Sir Pertab Singh, Commander of the Indian troops. 
<— 
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ABOARD 


T HERE were three of us in the 
little launch which was chug- 
ging out thru the murk just 
before midnight toward that thing of 
mystery lying off Hawkins’s Point. 

Jimmy Fesmire stood at the wheel. 
It was he who had first sighted the 
submarine the night before. Then he 
had been on the deck of the tug 
“Timmons,” patrolling off the Vir- 
ginia Capes for two weeks—every 
eye in the crew straining seaward. 
But last night, as he was standing 
his watch at the stern, his eye had 
been caught by lights far out at sea, 
acting strangely. They were at first 
incredibly bright; and then, as if by 
magic—extinguished. And when they 
reappeared they were dim. 

For a full half hour Jimmy had 
been in an agony of indecision and 
excitement, Then he _ stumbled 
inside and hauled out the captain. 

A couple of hours later, a goodna- 
tured, rather high-pitched voice 
shouted up from the sea: 

“Is this the tug “Timmons’?” 

And Hinsch’s reply had been: 

“Is this the submarine ‘Deutsch- 
land’ ?” 

Jimmy Fesmire was still excited, 
as he now steered the “Efco” out 
thru the pitchy waters of the river 
under the high black sterns of in- 
terned German liners and of tramp 
steamers. He had been sent back 
from the tug to bring out on the 
launch the American who had made 
the thing possible. 

One morning, just four months 
ago, I was standing on the deck of 
the “United States,” watching the 
bleak, stone houses of Kirkwall grow 
smaller in the distance. After forty- 
eight hours the English had decided 
to let us thru. From Copenhagen to 
Kirkwall it had been a strained, mo- 
rose company of men who had come 
together three times a day for their 
meals; each man keeping up a per- 
functory conversation with his 
neighbor, in order, so it seemed to 
me, that no one might ask why he 
had been in Europe. 

But there was one man who 
seemed to have no secrets—a typical 
American business man, who had not 
lost his exuberance of college days. 

At breakfast he made a patrotic 
American speech in excellent Ger- 
man, and exprest his hope that 
some day we would again be inde- 
pendent of England. We drank to 
that hope in good Danish coffee. But 
not one of us dreamed that this man 
would make it possible. 

He had, he admitted with perfect 
frankness, just been to Sweden in 
his capacity of Swedish Vice-Consul 
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Mr. Hirsch was the only corre- 
spondent to visit the “Deutschland” 
before she docked—THE EDITOR. 




















of Baltimore. The project which had 
taken him there, he told me without 
any attempt at mystification, was a 
big one. And usually, after he had 
said that much, he had to walk the 
whole length of the deck and back 
again to calm himself down. 

“Something interesting is going to 
happen,” he said, “Would you like to 
‘be there to see it?” 

As the weeks went by, and I had 
no word from him, I had forgotten. 
Then one morning had come the let- 
ter inviting me to Baltimore, to go 
out with him to meet the submarine 
whose rumored approach the papers 
had been greeting with such deri- 
sion. 

And while Jimmy Fesmire was 
steering the launch dangerously 
close to the lights which marked the 
channel, my friend’s excitement kept 
dragging him out of the little cabin 
into the rain. 

On shore, everything was ready. 
On the dock at Locust Point a gang 
of fifty men were still waiting on the 
chance that the submarine might 
come in during the night. A dozen of 
them were at work surmounting the 
wooden fence alongside the pier with 
four rows of barbed wire, a foot 
apart; placing sacking over the 
wires; and, so that no one could peep 
under, fastening it at the bottom 
with boards. No one was to be al- 
lowed to pry out the secrets of that 
submarine or her cargo, once she had 
docked. 

There were four watchmen guard- 
ing the big red warehouse where the 
cargo for the return voyage had been 
collected. The pungent smell of the 
fresh rubber from South America 
told its own story. And there were 
thousands of bags of nickel. 

Suddenly a searchlight swept the 
water. It was a long ways off. But 
Fesmire was sure it was the light 
of the tug “Timmons.” It was. She 
had left her precious convoy to make 
a dash for the shore and pick up the 
customs officer: And now she was 
speeding back to the “Deutschland.” 
The white ray of light swung back 
and forth and finally fastened upon 
us. Then she overhauled us quickly. 
= rest of the way we followed 

er. 

By the time we got there the 
“Timmons” had tied up to her. We 
tied up to the “Timmons” and scram- 
bled aboard the tug. Then I got my 
first look at her—an incredibly long, 


low, mysterious-looking object, like 
a great fish, caught and saddled with 
a deck a couple of feet high, not 
nearly wide enough to fit her. We 
could just distinguish six dim figures 
scattered along the deck under the 
beating rain. 

There was just one moment, near 
daybreak, when the spell of Neptune 
did hold us for a moment. That was 
when the hatch aft was silently lift- 
ed and a head and shoulders rose up, 
as tho some deep sea creature had 
emerged from the weird mechanism 
within the submarine. His face was 
a grimy, greenish yellow. He did not 
seem to see us, but let his gaze 
sweep along the low line of the 
shore, as tho he were looking at a 
world in which he had no part. Then 
he disappeared. And the hatch closed 
over him without a sound. 

When we had boarded the tug, 
Captain Hinsch was there, all excite- 
ment, but showing the strain of his 
twelve days’ watch. His clothes were 
soaked thru, and the small woolen 
cap he wore was dripping in the rain. 
At daybreak he reappeared. It was. 
still raining; but he had put on his 
best clothes and a Panama hat. He 
had not been able to sleep. 

“She’s the eighth wonder of the 
world,” he said. “She’s beautiful. I 
expected a sort of tin box. But she 
is put together so clean you’d think 
she had been poured out of a mold.” 

And then he told me that he was 
the one man who had known exactly 
—to the minute—when she would 
arise; and not by wireless either. 

“You see, there was something in 
the paper a couple of days ago about 
the Dutch boat ‘Westerdyck’—east- 
ward bound—sighting the subma- 
rine, and how she submerged. Well, 
I knew exactly the time the ‘Wester- 
dyck’ passed out of the Capes—be- 
cause I saw her go. So I was able to 
figure it out. 

“*Two-seventeen tomorrow morn- 
ing,’ I said to Zach Cullison. And, 
sure enough, this morning, at exact- 
ly two-sixteen by my watch, I get 
the hail.” 

Little by little the green-gray light 
of a rainy morning revealed the fea- 
tures of the crew, who, one at a time, 
had been coming up from below. 
They seemed very young; but I was 
told that none of them was under 
twenty-one. They were talking and 
smoking as tho their arrival was a 
mere matter of course. Many of them 
‘were wearing suits entirely of leath- 
er, with leather boots; others might 
have been stewards on an ocean 
liner, to judge from their white 
coats. 
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By now we could see every detail 
of the submarine’s exterior—her 
two high masts of specially prepared 
steel known as “Mannesmann 
tubes”; her whale-like hull, blue- 
gray to a couple of feet above water- 
line, but above that newly painted 
sea-green; the queer-shaped bridge 
with steel steps leading up it; the 
circular hatchways fore and aft; the 
five life-buoys hanging around the 
bridge, red as a fireman’s shirt, the 
only bits of startling color; the 
name “Deutschland, Bremen,” paint- 
ed at three or four places along the 
sides. 

About half-past four the captain 
of the submarine suddenly bounced 
out from the interior—the most 
genial of blockade runners. 

When he recognized the man whose 
guest I was, romance, adventure, 
everything fled before the necessary 
discussion of business detail. The 
names of the head of the submarine 


company and of its directors, the 
words “manifest,” “bill of lading,” 
“clearance,” “cargo” were passed 
back and forth. And all the while 
Jimmy Fesmire, in the whisper of a 
hero-worshipper, was insisting that 
Captain Koenig did not look more 


than thirty-five, though they said he | 


was forty-nine. ; 

When I got close to him, and saw 
the deep horizontal furrows on his 
tanned forehead, the lines between 
his eyes, and the tired droop to his 
lips, I could see that he was nearly 
fifty, and that, in spite of his high 
spirits, he had felt the terrific strain 
of this voyage, the first of its kind 
in the history of the world. 

The romance came back when he 
began to talk of the “Deutschland.” 

“She can submerge in exactly one 
minute,” he said. “That is—from 
the moment of sighting danger to 
the time she is entirely under water. 
Just off the Capes, about seven 


o'clock last night, was the last time 
we dove. We sighted two ships. 
They looked innocent enough. But 
we were taking no chances. We 
were up again at nine. And half an 
hour after that we sighted Cape 
Henry.” 

Some one asked him what his trip 
had taught him about the British 
blockade. 

“There isn’t any. 
it.” 

And then the American pilot 
climbed up on the bridge and split 
his own ears, and ours, by blow- 
ing the shrill air whistle of the 
“Deutschland” as a welcome to the 
approaching quarantine tug, from 
whose deck there was fixed upon this 
gray-green fish of the sea that sleep- 
less eye of the great American pub- 
lic, the lens of a moving picture 
camera. 

The “Deutschland” had arrived. 

New York City 


We've proved 


WHAT ARE OUR CONGRESSMEN P 


HE previous occupations of the 

members of Congress are com- 
pared in the accompanying chart 
with the occupations of the gen- 
eral voting population. The statistics 
for the occupations of members of 
Congress were taken from the Con- 
gressional Directory. Unfortunately 
in some cases the information was 
not very complete. All that is given 
with regard to 
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age or over and gainfully employed 
were included. It was felt that this 
represented most nearly the voting 
population. 

A study of the chart brings out the 
fact that nearly three-fifths of the 
members of Congress are lawyers. 
There are about twenty-five million 
males twenty-one years of age and 
over gainfully employed in this coun- 


try. Of these 120,000 are lawyers. 
Thus, about three-fifths of the mem- 
bers of Congress are chosen from a 
group comprising less than one-half 
of 1 per cent of the gainfully em- 
ployed males. On the other hand, 
only 3 per cent of the membership 
of Congress were previously farmers, 
altho 30 per cent of the gainfully em- 
ployed males in this country are in 
this large group. 
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PRINCETON VERSE 

Alfred Noyes has edited A Book of 
Princeton Verse, a collection of the 
work of undergraduates selected from’ 
poems written during the last six years 
on the Princeton campus. These show a 
surprizingly high degree of excellence. 
After reading them one feels distinct 
hope for the future of American letters. 
The poems show not only plenty of 
thoughts and emotions worth express- 
ing, but a sincere desire to express 
them well, an appreciation of the fact 
that, as Mr. Noyes says in his intro- 
duction, “there is no grace or strength 
in literature, unless the form and the 
thought be in perfect harmony.” There 
is evidence of careful, conscientious 
seeking after the right word, an avoid- 
ing of the bizarre and yet a disinclina- 
tion to be satisfied with the trite or 
commonplace. The verse is young but 
it is also scholarly, a happy combina- 
tion. 


A Book of Princeton Verse. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $1.25. 








“VIVE LA FRANCE” 


We have in My Home in the Field of 
Honour, by Frances Wilson Huard, a 
remarkable narrative of an American 
woman’s experiences in the path of the 
German onsweep into France. What one 
may term the twilight before the war 
—the gradual lowering of black clouds, 
the significant wandering rumor, em- 
phasized by a calm and peaceful setting 
—steals with a sense of awe upon the 
reader. Follow rapidly the declaration 
of war; the decision to turn the cha- 
teau into a hospital; streams of ref- 
ugees passing day and night; and, at 
last at an urgent message from her hus- 
band, her flight. It is only on return 
to her home, abominably desecrated, 
in which a treasured American flag had 
not escaped, that she gave way to out- 
raged emotion. What this American 
woman saw and experienced cannot be 
passed over lightly. Its significance 
should be grasped by every thinking 
woman, to the determined end of all 
such horrors. 

Impressions and Experiences of a 
French Trooper, by Christian Mallet, is 
entirely up to the standard of what 
might be expected from a French 
cavalryman. From times of old the 
French cavalry have ranked first in 
Europe for brilliancy of spirit and gal- 
lantry in action. Consequently there 
was no lack of courage and fortitude 
in the Twenty-second Regiment of 
Dragoons in their sweep into Belgium; 
the retreat after Charleroi; and a series 
of desperate adventures subsequently. 
At the obsequies of Lord Roberts at 
Saint-Omer, M. Mallet was greatly im- 
prest with the presence of the Scotch 
Highlanders who “stood like statues,” 
the English infantry “who marched 
with their heads down and eyes 
fixt on the ground,” “the superb 
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Indian troops,” and “the Highland 
pipers playing a lament whose refrain 
was eternally alike.” Later present at 
the Battle of Loos, he leaves nothing to 
the imagination in describing that 
ghastly field. 

At last a war book for which we 
have been waiting—a neutral Latin 
view of the French cause. Among the 
Ruins, by Gomez Carrillo, a Spaniard, 
rises to a supreme hight in rendering 
homage to a sorely stricken kindred 
nation. His are not detached, observ- 
ant feelings when visiting the scenes 
of French disaster, but it is as tho 
every ruined object, each mark of 
French suffering, smote him a personal 
wound. But in spite of the depression 
which falls upon him, Latin gaiety will 
now and then reassert itself—that re- 
silient element in the race which thru 
periods of complete darkness keeps 
aflame the torch of a joyful destiny. 
“Vive la France” rings from the pages 
of Sefior Carrillo with absolute and 
convincing faith in her victory. 


My Home in the Field of Honour, by Frances 
Wilson Huard. Doran. $1.35. Impressions and 
Experiences of a French Trooper, by Christian 
Mallet. Dutton. $1. Among the Ruins, by 
Gomez Carrillo. Doran. $1.50. 








FRANCE AND AMERICA 


With Americans of Past and Present 
Days is a volume of studies and ad- 
dresses by J. J. Jusserand, Ambassador 
of France in the United States who 
gracefully (and like a true diplomat) 
dedicates his book, in memory of for- 
mer times, to the thirteen original 
states. What M. Jusserand, dean of the 
diplomatic corps in Washington, has to 
say on Franco-American relations is of 
interest and importance. It is not 
scholarly history—nor is it intended to 
be, altho some hitherto unpublished 
documents are brought forth. Neither 
is it idle gossip. Rather it is a collec- 
tion of illuminating and always perti- 
nent reflections on subjects ranging 
from Rochambeau and the French in 
America to Abraham Lincoln. 


With Americans of Past and Present Days, 
by J. J. Jusserand. Scribner. $1.50. 








MR. YEATS’S YOUTH 


It is not as an idealized picture of 
his childhood and youth seen from afar 
thru mists of poetic reverie that Mr. 
William Butler Yeats’s latest book 
makes its appeal, nor by such a dis- 
tinctive charm in sketches of scenes 
and people as make earlier reminis- 
cent papers by the same author beguil- 
ing reading. On these sides this little 
volume is disappointing. But, granting 
a familiarity with the poet’s work, the 
latter half of it at least will be read 
with lively curiosity for what it tells 
of the moods and ideas, which, as 
ordered and philosophized later, com- 
bined to fashion a rare personality and 
a view of life one will not meet in a 





month of Sundays upon the beaten 
highways of art or thought. 

Two men—Mr. Yeats’s father and 
John O’Leary—were dominant in- 
fluences upon his youth. Mr. Yeats, 
senior, with his explosive audacities of 
thought, did much, we infer from these 
pages, to determine the direction of his 
son’s life and art. And from John 
O’Leary and his circle came, says Mr. 
Yeats himself, “all I have set my hand 
to since.” The Reveries end upon a 
melancholy note, which we think of as 
sounding out of the comparative silence 
of its author’s later years. “All life 
weighed in the scale of my own life 
seems to me a preparation for some- 
thing that never happens’—such are 
its concluding words. 


Reveries Over Childhood and Youth, by Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats. Macmillan. $2. 








THE INEVITABLE WAR 


The Things Men Fight For, by Dr. 
H. H. Powers, is one of the few books 
dealing with the controversial aspects 
of the Great War that every one, no 
matter how much in disagreement with 
its opinions, must be glad has been 
written. The writer claims to be famil- 
iar with every one of the nations now 
at war with the exception of Serbia, 
and he has certainly succeeded in un- 
derstanding the point of view of each 
nation and interpreting it with a 
wealth of insight and sympathy. His 
contention is that: “Every nation in the 
present war has its case, a case which 
it need not be afraid to present before 
the bar of humanity. Each has done the 
only thing that it could do, as judged 
by the standards which we habitually 
apply to our own national conduct.” He 
regards the war as inevitable because 
he believes that national expansion is 
inevitable, and that the attainment of a 
“natural frontier” by one state means 
the loss of the same frontier by its 
neighbor; for example the crest of 
the Vosges and the fortresses of 
Metz and Strassburg must be either 
in German hands or in _ French. 
He believes that Austria-Hungary 
could only preserve her existence 
by the conquest of Serbia and that Ger- 
many’s march thru Belgium was a true 
“military necessity.” On the other hand 
he considers that Russia is fully justi- 
fied in striving to get control of Con- 
stantinople and that it would have been 
madness for Great Britain to permit 
Germany to establish her rule in the 
Netherlands or to outbuild the British 
navy. 

Dr. Powers is at his best as a strate- 
gist. The titles of his chapters show 
this: ‘“‘The Problem of the Mediterra- 
nean,” “The Problem of the Adriatic,” 
“The Problem of the North Sea,” ‘and 
the like. He believes that what is called 
land hunger is rather a desire for coast- 
line, ports and passages; that 
wherever Nature has so arranged the 
land and sea as to congest the commerce of 
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large areas, and no parceling out of ter- 
ritory becomes possible without denying 
necessary facilities to one or exposing an- 
other to a neighbor’s domination, any ar- 
rangement that can be made must involve 
hardship and inequality and so invite, if 
not insure, conflict. 

One illustration of this geographical 
problem is of course the case of Russia, 
and the brief statement of Russia’s po- 
sition is exprest with such lucidity and 
vividness as to deserve citation at some 
length: 

The Baltic is like the Black Sea, a 
double-locked area, controlled by inner and 
outer doors, the one at the Dardanelles and 
Gibraltar, the other at the Danish Straits 
and the English Channel. Curiously enough. 
it is the same great power in either case 
that is thus doubly locked in, and to com- 
plete the analogy, the same great power in 
each case holds the outer key. Is it possible 
to contemplate such a situation and not 
see in it the possibility, almost the guaran- 
tee of trouble? In one respect there is an 
important difference. The inner door, tho 
held in each case by comparatively weak 
powers, is really controlled in the north by 
the foremost of continental powers. Who- 
ever would force the Danish Straits must 
reckon with Germany, a power which, tho 
not actually adjacent, is vitally interested 
and in a position of full control. 
Germany’s recent determination, however, 
to make Constantinople her objective, com- 
pletes the analogy between the two situa- 
tions. Russia, in either case, is locked be- 
hind double doors. In each case the inner 
door is held by a feeble power backed by 
Germany. In each case the outer door is 
held by Britain. That is the reason why 
Russia is fighting Germany now, and the 
reason why she will be fighting Britain 
later. 

Obsessed by this geographic fatalism 
Dr. Powers sees little hope for a speedy 
world peace. He puts no faith in 
treaties, declaring in his abrupt and 
striking way, “We may some day be 
ruled by righteousness, but never by 
the dead hand.” No possible delimita- 
tion of boundaries will ever satisfy 
vigorous and expanding nations and 
leagues to enforce the peace will only 
result in new coalition wars like the 
present. Yet he does not think that war 
will continue forever. The world will 
become united at last, but only when 
many decades of struggle have resulted 
in ever larger empires and alliances 
enwrapping the whole planet. At this 
point the author has a surprize up his 
sleeve for the reader who has followed 
him to the last chapter. The book, which 
up to that point was so studiously neu- 
tral, becomes a passionate plea for an 
intimate alliance between the United 
States and the British Empire. Altho 
Dr. Powers believes that German im- 
perial aspirations are quite as legiti- 
mate as British, he holds that this coun- 
try cannot stand aloof while all the 
other powers are contending for world 
mastery and that in spite of superficial 
differences our civilization is infinitely 
more akin to the British than to that 
of any of the peoples of continental 
Europe. 

We speak one language, we cherish one 
literature, we recognize one political prin- 
ciple of temperate central rule and local 
freedom, and these are the language, the 
literature and the ideal of Britain A 
and this civilization will survive or perish 
as a unit. 


The Things fion Fame For, by H. H. Powers. 
Macmillan. $1.5 











A new Kodak in 
a new size 


Pictures 


2% x 4% 





The 2¢ Autographic Jr. 


Just as surely as the 3A (post card size) picture dis- 
placed the 4 x 5, this 2¢ will displace the 34% x 4%. 
The elongated shape, used horizontally is better for land- 
scapes—it doesn’t waste film on sky and foreground. It 
is better for portraits when used vertically for it gives the 
high narrow picture. It grves more picture for the area than 
is usually possible in a square—and the shape of the pic- 
ture is far more pleasing. 

And this elongated shape in the picture makes possible 
a slim, thin, easily pocketed camera. The 2C Autographic 
Kodak Junior has a capacity of ten exposures without 
reloading, it has the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with 
cable release, working at speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 
of a second and of course the usual “‘bulb’’ and time 
actions. The camera has brilliant, reversible finder, two 
tripod sockets, black leather bellows, is covered with fine 
grain leather, is well made and beautifully finished. It is 
furnished with a choice of lens equipment as listed below. 


THE PRICE. 
No. 2C Autographic Kodak Jr., meniscus achromatic lens, $12.00 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, - - - 14.00 
Ditto, with Kodak Anastigmat lens, £78, - - - 19.00 


All Dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocugster, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














Bronze Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WILLIAMS. Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


FOR SALE: A pleasant, 14 room house and 


10 a:res of beautiful grounds on 
Lake Lucy near Sorrento, F.a. The home of the late E. P- 
Powell. Price $7000.00. (Miss) Gladys Powell, Clinton. N.Y. 








SPECIAL RATES ‘ #h< summer. Club programmes ar- 


ranged, reports of societies written 
Material for club papers, speeches, lectures furnished, 


Bureau of Research, 318 East 5th St., New Albany, Ind. 


SPEECHES, SPECIAL PAPERS and articles of 


all kinds pre- 
pared by expert writers. Prompt Service given. 


Literary and Research Bureau, 315 Kenois Bldg., Washington, D. C. 



























MR. PURINTON’S EFFICIENCY 


QUESTION BUA 

















282. Mr. L. D. A., West Virginia. “I am a 
Sunday-school teacher in a city where local in- 
fluences make religious work perplexing. A few 
of our teachers greatly desire to increase the 
efficiency of our school in general attendance and 
practical usefulness. Will you kindly offer sug- 
gestions ?” 

Write the International Sunday-school 
Association, 5 South Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago, and the West Virginia Sunday-school 
Association, Board of Trades Building, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, for all the avail- 
able literature covering your specific prob- 
lems. Have trained teachers—most Sab- 
bath teachers are unfit, and unprepared, 
for their work. hence cannot hold their 
pupils. Make a study of the new “Effi- 
ciency Standards” for Sunday schools, and 
improve your organization. Plan special 
music, talks, blackboard charts, frequently. 
Start contests for better class attendance. 
Figure out a way to get the business men 
interested, by offering practical short, un- 
preachy thoughts on live ey of the day. 
Embody social service, applied psychology, 
industrial improvement. Secure the book, 
“How to Conduct a Sunday School,” by 
Marion Lawrence. 





283. Miss S. J. B., Illinois. “You say that 
when you finished college you spent a year in- 
vestigating the science of industrial opportunity, 
and tell of the value that year has been to you. 
Can you advise me how to make such an investi- 
gation for myself? I have been doing secretarial 
work since graduating from college in 1913, but 
am anxious to make a change, and to investi- 
gate different business opportunities at once.” 

Go to the nearest library where complete 
files of The Independent are preserved, look 
over all back numbers of the Efficiency 
Question Box, write any concerns, maga- 
zines or institutions that seem promising. 
Borrow an American Newspaper Annual 
and Directory from a newspaper office, 
make list of all technical journals in your 
line, get sample copies, look thru adver- 
tisements, ponder and answer. Obtain a 
standard book on vocational guidance, and 
see if you are in the right work; if not, 
find it; if so, write Efficiency Publishing 
Company, Woolworth Building, New York, 
for names of books or correspondence 
courses to equip you for advancement. Con- 
fidentially state your specific problem to 
a leading business man of your acquaint- 
ance, in your line if possible, and secure 
his opinion. 





284. Mr. G. W. M., Pennsylvania. “‘(a) Kindly 
advise me where I may obtain information rela- 
tive to the public lands being sold by govern- 
ment and state. (b) Does a town that is being 
boosted and advertised generally make a good 
place for investment?” 

(a) Apply to the United States Secre- 
tary or Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

(b) Yes, if the “boom” is natural; no, 
if it is artificial. Does the town contain 
valuable resources in itself—natural gas, 
oil, coal, or other products of the earth; 
factories, mills, railroads, or other indus- 
trial assets; pure water, exceptional clim- 
ate, commercial or educational advantages, 
and other features making it valuable as a 
permanent home site? real estate 
“booster” déals in probabilities; weigh the 
actualities before you exchange your good 
money for his mere promises. 





285. Mrs. A. S. P., Tennessee. “(a) Please 
name a few standard books on systematizing 
work, life and destiny. (b) What do you con- 
sider the best filing outfit for notes and clip- 
pings? (c) Kindly suggest method of maintain- 
ing a personal or family budget of current ex- 
penses ?” 

(a) Write Efficiency Publishing Com- 
pany, Woolworth Building, New York 
City, for titles of books; and make your 
question more specific—do you want per- 
sonal, technical, vocational, or other kind 
of system? 

(b) Refer to Question Box answer No. 
207 in The Independent for February 14, 
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1916. We never declare anything the 
“best.” Look up several outfits and choose 
for yourself. 

(c) Refer to answer No. 194 in January 
10 issue. Also write for announcements of 
institutions mentioned in answer No. 223, 
issue of March 13. 





286. Mrs. W. C. H., Connecticut. ‘“What books 
or magazines, bulletins and reports from leading 
experts and national organizations for the home 
and homemaker will help a progressive house- 
wife to know her business?” 

Write the following and ask for com- 
plete literature available, describing their 
work: The American Home Economics As- 
sociation, and Journal of Home Economics, 
Station N, Baltimore, Maryland; Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, New York; Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Ithaca, New York; 
Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, 
Troy, New York; The Housekeepers’ Alli- 
ance, Washington, D. .; Housewives 
League, 25 West Forty-fifth street, New 
York City; Teachers College School of 
Practical Arts, Columbia University, New 
York City; Good Housekeeping Magazine 
and Institute, 119 West Fortieth street, 
New York City; Forecast Magazine, 6 
East Thirty-ninth street, New York City; 
The Housewife, 30 Irving Place, New York 
City, and Household Economics Depart- 
ment of your State University. See also 
Question Box answer No. 223, in The 
Independent of March 13, 1916. 





287. A Reader from New York. “I am a 
teacher in both day and evening schools, have 
taken two orphaned girls aged 4 and 8, am car- 
ing for them in my small apartment, desire to 
educate both for teachers. My income is meagre. 
How could I earn more, especially in the sum- 
mer vacation? Have had several educational 
magazines accept and pay for articles in their 
line; could I further develop this means of 
revenue?” 

Yes. Make a study of the general scope 
and special departments of all magazines 
that have taken your articles, work out a 
list of suggested themes for new articles, 
and ask each editor if he would consider 
further contributions on one or more of 
these subjects—reminding him that your 
work has already proved acceptable to him. 

A book on women’s ways of earning 
money by Mabel Conklin and another by 
Cynthia Westover Alden may be had from 
the Efficiency Publishing Company, 2528 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

Are you not carrying too heavy a bur- 
den? Would not some person of wealth and 
leisure in your community be glad to help 
in your generous ambition for your little 
wards? 





288. Mrs. F. Y. B., Michigan. “I desire to be- 
come efficient thru home study in the subjects 
of farm economic equipment, and organization, 
that I may secure a position based on this 
knowledge. Where may I obtain the informa- 
tion? Correspondence schools, I find, do not gen- 
erally offer such courses.” 

Write the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.; also the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of your state univer- 
sity and other colleges nearby; also Farm 
Efficiency Bureau, 320 Fifth avenue; Far- 
mers’ Bureau, 150 Nassau street; Farm 
Service Bureau, 503 Fifth avenue, all of 
New York. 

You should also find valuable references 
in the editorial and advertising pages of 
such agricultural journals as The Farming 
Business, Chicago; The Country Gentle- 
a Philadelphia; Better Farming, New 
York. 





289. Prof. V. A. R., Texas. “Will you kindly 
inform me concerning the development of the 
honor system in schools? What is the origin of 
it, what colleges have adopted it, or abandoned 
it? Has the system been tried in any of the 
high schools of America?” 


Questions like this make us wish in vain 
for omniscience. ‘here should be a na- 


tional clearing-house or information bureau 
where all data and directions pertaining to 
advancement in education would be col- 
lected, classified and distributed. We have 
not been able to learn of the existence of 
any such national organization. 

However, certain partial efforts along 
this line have been made. Submit your 
question to the United States Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, D. C., to the 
secretary of the Carnegie Foundation, 576 
Fifth avenue, New York; to the secretary 
of the Education Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, 61 Broadway, New York; to 
President Guy Potter Benton, University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Association 
of State University Presidents; to editor 
American School Board Journal, 3 East 
Fourteenth street, New York. 


290. Mr. V. T. N., North Dakota. “Will you 
kindly suggest some method to follow (a) to find 
a good location for the practise of law in the 
State of Wisconsin; (b) to locate a man who 
travels around the state and might be in a posi- 
tion to know of a lawyer who contemplates 
forming a partnership? I have some plans of 
my own, but would like your views also.” 

(a) Write to William C. Sprague, secre- 
tary Commercial Law League of America, 
La Salle street, Chicago. Investigate the 
National Law Association, 132 Nassau 
street, New York; and the American Law 
List, 2 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
(b) Find the traveling representative for 
Wisconsin employed by leading publishers 
of law books, such as West Publishing 
Company of St. Paul, L. D. Powell Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, American Law Book 
Company of New York. Make an arrange- 
ment whereby these men will inform you 
of partnership possibilities among their 
customers. Be guided also by results from . 
answer to (a). 





291. Miss N. R., West Virginia. “I am a high 
school junior of seventeen. Am trying to decide 
whether to take a college or a business course, 
do not feel able to take both. I want the cul- 
ture of the former, with the life training of the 
latter. (a) What do you advise? (b) Do any 
colleges offer business courses also? (c) Do any 
business schools teach French and Spanish? (d) 
I am specially interested in secretarial work; 
please refer me to institutions that specialize 
in this.” 

(a) We cannot choose for you. But we 
think your wise plan would be to take the 
business course, and supplement it by 
spare-time study of such features as are 

iven thru Chautauqua Institution, the 

entor Association, home-study clubs and 
courses of different kinds. (b) Write 
American Schools’ Association, Times 
Building, New York; also Codéperative 
Schools’ Agency, 41 Park Row, New York. 
(c) Ask institutions mentioned under (b). 
Questions relating to Spanish have been 
discussed ‘here already. (d) Fifth Avenue 
Secretarial School, 509 Fifth avenue; Col- 
legiate Secretarial School, 38 West Thirty- 
second; Knickerbocker School of Secreta- 
a 16 West Forty-fifth; all of New York 
city. 


292. Mr. J. P. Y¥., New Jersey. ‘“‘My work re- 
quires me to stand all day, and in common with 
many others I am troubled with weak ankles 
and the breaking down of the arch of the foot. 
Is ‘fallen arch’ incurable? Do you know of any 
means to correct the difficulty, or to make all- 
day standing more comfortable?” 

You may need a special shoe, such as the 
Coward Shoe, 270 Greenwich street, New 
York, or the Dr. Reed Cushion Shoe, 1372 
Broadway, New York. Submit your prob- 
lem to these concerns: Nathan Anklet Sup- 
port Company, 88 Reade street; The Wat- 
ters Laboratories, 53 Fifth avenue; A. J. 
Ditman, 2 Barclay street; William M. 
Eisen Company, 413 Eighth avenue; 
Knauth Brothers, 220 Fourth avenue; 
Straight-Walk Arch Company, 1632 Madi- 
son avenue; all of New York. 
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The poem, “Carty’s Hall,” by Presi- 
dent Finley, of the University of the 
State of New York, which we published 
in our issue of June 19 has attracted 
more than ordinary attention. Evi- 
dently people are glad to see the mod- 
ern bard does not, like his predeces- 
sors, confine himself to the eulogy of 
military heroes, but finds the man of 
science also worthy of his verse. We 
hope sometime to see an epic of Joseph 
Henry from the pen of Dr. Finley. We 
forwarded to him a letter from Edna 
Dean Proctor approving of his poem on 


Carty’s achievements in telephony and- 


received from him the following in- 
teresting reply: 

I am very proud of your letter about 
“Carty’s Hall.” I feel as if I hadn't much 
to do with the writing of it, as it wrote 
itself on Sunday morning between eight 
o’clock and the close of the morning service. 

I have been wishing that I could afford 
to send a copy of the sheet to every one of 
the auditors-at that great meeting. There 
were five thousand or more. You will be in- 
terested to know that the meeting produced 
something of far greater consequence, how- 
ever, than these verses. It has led to a 
movement in behalf of a monument to 
Joseph Henry, who discovered the principle 
that has made all this possible. Pupin and 
Carty came up to Albany the next week, 
and already we have in prospect, largely 
thru the generosity of Pupin, between fif- 
teen and twenty thousand dollars. Such a 
wonderful address as Pupin made at this 
little dinner, at which the movement was 
started, I have seldom heard in my long 
experience of after-dinner auditing. 

Next fall we are planning to have a 
great convocation, one feature of which will 
be the establishment of the apostolic suc- 
cession in the field of electricity. 

JOHN FINLEY 

State Department of Education, 

Albany, New York 


The following letter calls attention 
to what is undeniably a real defect in 
our political system, the unequal influ- 
ence exerted over the government by 
certain classes: 


In successfully arousing a man’s think- 
ing capacity I am convinced that The In- 
dependent beats ’em all. 

In your poll of the ten men on the street 
in the issue of June 12 I wonder if the 
same thought occurred to you’ as to me 
that just two “working men” happened 
along. These two working men, I refer to, 
the chauffeur and the porter, are both en- 
gaged in business callings which would 
naturally bring them on the streets, but 
the real producers of all wealth and world- 
ly activities were strangely absent. 

And yet not so strangely after all, for 
these men are too busily engaged at their 
daily toil, in the endeavor to maintain 
themselves and their families decently, ever 
to have the chance to be heard on ques- 
tions of national importance. 

And this small matter of your poll has 
brought into strong relief the greatest fault 
of all our system of government. 

When weighty matters of grave import- 
ance to him are under discussion for legis- 
lative action in the halls of Congress the 
working man can only think within him- 
self how very much he would like to be 
heard on his side of the question. But this 
can never be more to him than an harass- 


























What Brings 
Promotion to 
Stenographers ? 


George D. Bates Tells Secret of 
Increased Salaries and 
Better Positions 


What the Wonderful New Way in 
Typewriting Means to You 


I am asked why some stenographers earn 
only $8 to $15 a week—and remain stenog- 
raphers year after year—while others earn 
$25, $35 and even $40 weekly and are soon 
promoted to bigger, better positions. 

I believe no man in America has helped 
more stenographers to get into these bigger 
positions than I have, and I can tell you 
the secret of it all in a very few words. 

Promotions are based on what you pro- 
duce. It is your finished work that you are 
paid for, and judged by. It is the quantity 
and quality of your typewriting that will 
get you the big money, the rapid advance- 
ment. 

All the recent articles on stenographic 
efficiency—all the many books on the cost 
of stenographic service—tell the same story. 
The way for the stenographer to earn more 
money and secure a bigger, better position, 
is to make yourself more efficient—to in- 
crease your speed and accuracy in type- 
writing. 


The Ideal Stepping Stone— 
If You Make It So 


Every one knows that there is no better way 
to learn a business—there is no quicker way to 
get ahead, than to start in as a stenographer. 
But you must be a better stenographer than the 
average—much better. Many big men and 
women of today, now well known to the public, 
began this way. Cortelyou, Vanderlip, Loeb, 
Lynch, Eustis, Bok—these and thousands of 
others started in as stenographers. 

But—they were mighty good stenographers! 
Remember that. You have got to prove your- 
= ' orn likewise, before you can expect to get 
ahead. 





The New Way in Typewriting 


Now I want to tell you how thousands of 
other men and women are equipping themselves 
for bigger salaries, better positions—how thou- 
sands have already done it. The whole story is 
in my 48-page free book, about the New Way 










This advertise- 
ment has raised 
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U the salaries of 

<t.¢ hundreds of 
\\) rads stenographers. 
Pe ie Answer it NOW. 























in Typewriting. 


: It describes the secret prin- 
ciples of a wonderful new method of acquiring 


skill on the typewriter at home, in 10 easy 
lessons—a new method that has completely revo- 
lutionized the typewriting situation. Read how 
thousands of men and women, who never ex- 
ceeded 30 to 40 words a minute, are typewriting 
80 to 100 words with half the effort and with 
infinitely greater accuracy than ever before— 
have increased their salaries from $10 and $15 
a week up to $25, $30 and even $40 weekly— 
and are gaining promotion to better positions 
on the strength of their having made good as 
stenographers !| 


An Entirely New Idea 


Don't confuse this New Way in Typewriting 
with any system of the past. There has never 
been anything like it before. Special Gymnastic 
Finger Training Exercises bring results in days 
that ordinary methods will not produce in 
months. Among the thousands of operators who 
have taken up this system, are hundreds of 
graduates of business colleges and special type- 
writing courses—many were so-called touch 
writers—yet there has been hardly a single one 
who hasn't doubled or trebled his or her speed 
and accuracy, and their salaries have been in- 
creased in proportion. 


Wonderful 48 Page Book Free 


We have prepared a book which tells all 
about the New Way in Typewriting, which is 
free to those interested. It is a 48-page book, 
brimful of eye-opening ideas and valuable in- 
formation. No instruction book ever written, 
no matter what its cost, ever told so plainly 
the real WHY and HOW of expert type- 
writing. We will also send you our new ne 
offer to let you take the 10 Easy Wad 
Lessons in New Way Typewriting g 
on Trial—guaranteeing you results, g 
or the Course will not cost you oS Please 
one cent. Right NOW we C send your 
are making a _ special low 2 Free Book 
price to certain new about the New 
students to help adver- Way in Type- 
tise the New Way in writing. Also your 


Typewriting. If you Pp _ Offer of the Course on 
are ambitious to o Trial, and the Special 
get ahead, if you Low Price Rate just now 
want to. get we) , open. This incurs no obliga- 
more money we tion on my part. 

in your pay 

envelope <y Seri tiatarhrwcabseise basis walled: ovo 
write us Ny 

at once, ee eeese oe 


Mail to THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 3807 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. & A. Stations, Convenient to all parts of the 
city. European and American Plans, Music. 


FRED E. JONES - - - - 
FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 


CAS OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


SEND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver 
jewelry (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 
any dentai fillings, painters’ gold-leaf cotton or magneto points, 
Nothing too large or too small. We pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we do the largest business 
of this kind in the country. Established 1899. Your goods re- 
turned at our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days, 


Liberty Refining Co., 432 G Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Red or 4 ” kP il 
Black Vulcan” Ink Pencils 
Two The ONLY perfect, non-leakable ink 
Sizes— 


pencils at moderate prices. 
Promotes Efficiency. 
Order $ 


Clack only) $1.25, Today 


EE—liberal supply of 
ink with retail orders. 

Agents Wanted. Big Profits. 
J. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St , New York 

















We Establish You in Business 
for Yourself 
Now paying others $3,000 to $6,000 yearly. 


Now making: exclusive territory contracts for selling our 
Visual Instruction Equipment to schonls and libraries. 
High-grade, educated men with references; cash deposit 
guarantee required. 

UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
417 Fifth Ave. Dept. D. New York 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
EDUCATION SERVICE 


A directory of Schools and Colleges which are advertising in 
By using the coupon below, parents will 
secure prompt and complete information to aid them in 
selecting the right education for son or daughter. 


The Independent. 




























CALIFORNIA 
Pacific Theological Seminary. . . Berkeley 


COLORADO 
University of Colorado......... Boulder 
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CONNECTICUT 


Hartford Theological Seminary . Hartford 
The Ely School Greenwich 
Wheeler School....... North Stonington 
ED ccc censgacand>etaonns _- Norwalk 
The Sanford School..... Redding Ridge 
Ridgefield School for Boys... Ridgefield 
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37 The Brookfield School. North Brookfield 
38 Wheaton College for Women... .Norton 
39 Miss Hall’s School............ Pittsfield 
40 Waltham School for Girls....Waltham 


41 Worcester Academy.......... Worcester 


NEW YORK 
42 Manor School for Girls...... Larchmont 
43 The Manlius Schools.......... Manlius 
ee OS eee Mattituck 
45 Columbia Grammar School...) 


47 The Holbrook School.......... 
48 St. John’s School 


49 Crane Normal Institute of Music, 








Philadelphia 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA so St. Faith’s School..... Saratoga Springs 
9 Bristol School..........00- Washington 51 Peate & Beattie............ Spencerport 
52 Syracuse University......... . Syracuse 
ILLINOIS 53 Russell Sage College of Practical =. 
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'M Boston 
26 New England Conservatory of Music, 
: Boston VIRGINIA 
27 School of Expression........... Boston 65 Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
28 Bradford Academy............ Bradford Lynchburg 
Se er Brewster 66 Eastern College............... anassas 
30 New Church Theological School, S py Meemee COMGN....ccccccccsccces Salem 
, Cambridge 68 Mary Baldwin Seminary....... Staunton 
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32 Powder Point School for Boys. Duxbury : 
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STERN W704. 


New fireproof home on shores of Lake Geneva. Modern sani- 


tation, ventilation, heating, lighting. 
ards ; certificate privileges. 


High scholastic stand- 
Outdoor life emphasized. Fixed 


chargecoveringboard, tuition, uniforms, pocketmoney. Address 


COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wis. 












PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


An undenominational, union school of relig- 
ion. Admits’ both sexes and all denominations. 
College graduation required for regular course 
leading to B. D. degree. All privileges of Uni- 
versity of California open, to qualified seminary 
students. Term begins August 21, 1916. Address, 
President C. S. Nash, Berkeley, California. 





ing wish. He has neither the money nor 
can he spare the time for a trip to Wash- 
ington. 

On the other hand the “business man” 
can leave his business in the hands of the 
‘very men who would like so much to have 
their side of the case heard, and while they 
work for him and his money works twenty- 
four hours a day for him, he makes a com- 
fortable trip in a Pullman or private car 
accompanied by his skilled attorney and 
stenographer and with every facility at 
hand pleads his case before a Congressional 
committee. 

Of recent years it has become the custom 
more and more of the working man to have 
his representative, from his labor organiza- 
tion, appear for him. This for the working 
man is possibly his salvation, and matters 
are amicably patched up to suit the needs 
of these two important facters in the ele- 
ments of life in America. The working man 
gets more for his labor and the capitalist 
increases the cost of production, and all 
goes merry as a marriage bell. 

But there is another class of citizens 
totally unrepresented in your poll, who may 
or may not find time to be on the streets 
in working hours. These are the brilliant 
men of the nation, architects, engineers, 
artists, sculptors, novelists, poets, chem- 
ists, editors, civil engineers, mechanical en- 
gineers, inventors and in toto men who live 
by their brains and scientific knowledge. 
I have not included lawyers, doctors and 
ministers, these men, the bulwark and the 
life of the nation. What shall happen to 
these? It is beneath the dignity of these 
men to form a union and organize and they 
are not rich enough nor can their time be 
spared before Congressional committees, in- 
dividually. 

And herein lies the greatest fault of 
American institutions. The best and bright- 
est minds the nation affords are ground be- 
neath the upper and lower millstones of a 
crude and sordid system of laws which ex- 
cludes these minds from every financial 
consideration. CHARLES A, JUNKEN 

Fort Monroe, Virginia 








Mr. Reeser, State Senator of Indiana, 
packs the world policy of the great 
Middle West into a nutshell: 

The sentiment of the Middle West is not 
for peace at any price; but we are willing 
to pay a mighty good price for peace. . 

Lafayette, Indiana ALVA O. RESER 








I have noticed frequently of late in 
writings and in speeches a tendency on the 
part of papers, periodicals and public men 
to ignore the fact of the South being a part 
of this United States. There is no attack on 
the South—no conscious slurs at the South 
-——no old time waving of the bloody shirt; 
but just an apparent absence, a total ab- 
sence, of thought or knowledge that the 
South is a part of the nation. 

For instance, I have noticed several 
times in print the statement, substantially 
as follows: “We should hold in grateful 
remembrance the Germans, who to the ex- 
tent of several hundred thousand, fought 
for the preservation of the. Union.” I have 
noticed a number of references to the 
United States as “the Yankees” or the 
“Yankee Nation.” I further note in your 
latest issue of The Independent, in Senator 
Harding’s opening paragraph in his article 
“Reénter Republicanism,” the following: 
<t and there is an anxiety for our 
nationality not unlike that which sought 
out Abraham Lincoln in 1860.” 

Of course Southern people could not be 
grateful to the Germans, who, to the num- 
ber of about half a million, lured by North- 
ern gold, came over to help shoot down the 
soldiers of the South—nor did Southern 
people “in their anxiety” in 1860 “seek out 
Abraham Lincoln.” Nor do Southern peo- 
ple form part of a “Yankee Nation.” 

This is a time for all of the country to 
stand together and no part of the country 
will do its duty more cheerfully, fully and 
faithfully than will the South. In fact, it 
is the belief of the writer that the salva- 





tion of the country lies in the South, where 
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stand the last strongholds of the pure 
Anglo-Saxon race. The North and a large 
part of the West is a swirling hotbed of 
isms, of hyphenates, of foreign riff-raff. A 
pure bred American who ¢an trace his an- 
cestors as Americans for even two genera- 
tions is the rare exception. In the South 
the contrary is the exception. In view of 
these facts this peculiar absentmindedness 
—this continual reference to this nation as 
if it were entirely composed of Northerners 
and men of Northern thoughts and sympa- 
thies—is a little curious to say the least. 
Why is it, Mr. Editor? 


Artuur H. JENNINGS 

Lynchburg, Virginia 

The tendency to which our corre- 
spondent alludes is not derogatory 
toward the South but quite the con- 
trary, for it recognizes so completely 
that “the South is part of the Nation,” 
that it unconsciously ignores the time 
when the South tried not to be. Not a 
few Southern people are now glad that 
they are part of the nation and are 
correspondingly grateful to the Ger- 
mans who from whatever motive helped 
to make it be so. Of course it was not 
the Southern people who in 1860 sought 
out Lincoln, but it was undeniably those 
who at that time had “an anxiety for 
our nationality.” The term “Yankee” 
is as offensive to a Westerner as to a 
Southerner, but we do not believe its 
use is due to the efforts of New Eng- 
land to absorb the whole country. 
“American” is as much too big to fit 
us as “Yankee” is too narrow, but 
unless somebody invents a national ad- 
jective just our size one or the other 
will have to be used. We cordially wel- 
come and fully accept the assurance 
that the South will do its duty in these 
days of trial but we are equally confi- 
dent of the loyalty of many of the new 
comers who have no Anglo-Saxon blood 
in their veins. There was, so the his- 
torians say, not a little “riff-raff” 
among the early colonists of Virginia 
as well as of New York, but seeing how 
well we both have turned out we may 
be encouraged as to the future of our 
country. 





I am delighted with The Independent 
and its writers, for the most part. Corra 
Harris seems like a fellow-worker along 
side, and others I might mention strike re- 
sponsive harmonies of the mind and heart. 

But the article quoted from the New 
York Times, in the notes about the Re- 
publican convention, on page 461, June 19, 
regarding the Root demonstration, truly 
“got on my nerves” and “haunted my wak- 
ing and my sleeping dreams.” That it 
should be published wholly without com- 
ment seems utterly foreign to the whole- 
some atmosphere generally pervading the 
columns of “our” noble periodical. 

Can it be endorsed by The Independent! 
It seems incredible! The horseplay of that 
affair of the “rebel yell,” and the willing- 
ness of a woman to lend herself a tool to 
such buffoonery also seems incredible. 

Rutu I. Smison 

Mt. Hermon Seminary, 

Clinton, Mississippi 


We must remind our good friend that 
The Independent is among other things 
a news-paper and as such we have to 
report whatever happens. A great many 
things happen in the world of which 
we do not approve—earthquakes, 
the Great War and convention boister- 
ousness are among them,—but we put 
them in so that our readers may know 
and be able to form their own opinions 
about them. 
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The University of Chicago 


H OME in addition to resident # 


work, offers also instruc- 
S For detailed in- 







tion by correspondence. 
formation address 
25th Year U. of C. (Div, M) Chicago, Ill. Mitebel Tower 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE ¢ a a of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in 

S. Expert Advice free. Wantfor girls or boys? 
Maintained a all Schools. American Schools’ Associa- 
tion, 1011 Times Building, New York or 1516 
Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


“‘Home-Making, the New Profession”’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it's FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid posi- 
tions. Am, School of Home Economics, 69thSt., Chicago, Ill. 


ELY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, m+. 


One hour from New York City. College Prep, General Courses. 
Separate departments for Girls under 15. 


MARTIN COLLEGE, reniessix 


A Junior College with Preparatory Department. Moderate Rates. 
Modern Buildings and Equipment. In the Blue-Grass Hills of 
Sunny Tennessee, Careful Supervision. W. T. Wynn, President 

Home School for girls and young 


ROWLAND HALL— women. Preparatory for selected 


College, also advanced course. Department for younger girls 
opened this year. Special advantages offered in Music, Expres- 
sion and Household Arts. High elevation, mild climate, delight- 
ful yy Beautiful thirty acre campus. Riding, Tennis, 
etc. Mrs. E. M. Rowland, Principal, Ooltewah, Tenn. 


LATSHAW SCHOOL FOR BAcKwarvcuiLpren. 


Do you want your child to become 
bright, interesting and happy, with a possible futureof usefulness? 
The history of our School warrants this offer to you. Kindly 
individual care in a small family group. Rates $1,200 upwards. 
ALLEN LATSHAW, Founderand Director, Pennyslvania, Berwyn. 
“*The Maples,’’ 3412-14 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


























FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Pennsylvania College for Women 
Woodland Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Location combines advantages of city and 
country. Collegiate and Special Courses. Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Social Service, Music 
and Expression. 


John Carey Acheson, LL.D., President 
Oberlin School for Girls 


Six to Fifteen Years 
Offers exceptional advantages in educatidn_and 





home life, in an ideal environment. Music, Ober- 
lin Conservatory of Music. Art, French, Ger- 
man, Home Economics. Catalogue. 


Forest Place, Oberlin, Ohio 





Invention fits mou th— 
simple as false teeth. Con- 
trols muscles of articulation. 
St pamesing impossible minute con- 
troller is fi Soon talk correctly with- 
out controller. Special low rates this month. Write 
Peate & Beattie, Box 83, Spencerport, N.Y. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Musicin public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Har- 
mony, Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods, 
Practice Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited to 
65. Personalattention, Catalog. 65 Main St., POTSDAM, N. Y. 


ST. FAITH’S An elementary and secondary Church 
school for a limited number of ambitious girls. College 
Preparation, Home Science, Music, Vocational Guidance. 
Invigorating Climate. One teacher to every five pupils. 
$275 per year. For new catalog of ‘‘The School that’s 
full of sunshine,”’ address Secretary, St. Faith’s School, 
Box 356, SaRaToGa SpRiNus, N. Y. 
























University of Chicago 


Second term of the Summer 
Quarter opens July 27 and 
closes Sept. 1. 


Full program of collegiate and profes- 
sional work. 


Courses in the Graduate Schools of 
Arts, Literature, and Science, leading 
to Ph.D., M.A., and MLS. degrees. 


Professional work in the Divinity 
School, College of Education, Law 
School, Medical Courses, and School 


of Commerce and Administration. 


Undergraduate courses offered lead- 
ing to A.B., B.S., and Ph.B. degrees. 


Many incidental advantages in a great 
city—galleries, museums, music, public 
lectures, parks, etc. 


Circular on application to 
the Dean of the Faculties, 


University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
Box 504 


YEATES SCHOOL tcrecster, a 


On the Main Line, convenient to Phila- 
delphia and New York. College Pre- 
paratory. Our interest is in the boy 
and his future, so our aim is to train 
him scholastically and in the enjoy- 
ment of life along right lines. Campus 
100 acres. Modern buildings and equip- 
ment. Gymnasium and swimming pool, 
Every boy at Yeates is on an athletic 
team. Come and see us or write the 
Headmaster for further information. 


ISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCH 


Endorsed by every — University. 
hit) ‘plan of work. College prepa) 
good training for business lite. Sera poe ~ fap seriou 
Scientific physical care. 29th opens Septem 
Write for catalog. KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS ecHOOL, 
Dept. 18, Saltsburg, Pa. 













































- 
The Scudder School for Girls 
20th Year 

Dormitory and school on Riverside Park over- 
looking the Hudson. Regents College Prepara- 
tory. A one year HOME ECONOMICS finish- 
ing course with diploma. 

SECRETARIAL training course 

VATE, PUBLICITY and EXE 
RETARIES. 


for PRI- 
-UTIVE SEC- 





MYRON T. SCUDDER. Pres., 330 West 72nd St. at Riverside Drive 











NURSES’ RESIDENCE 


Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 
BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


offers a three years course of training. 


The school 





er information 








address Superintendent, MISS AGNES S. WARD 


is registered by the University of the State of New 
York, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 
thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
a broad, general training. 

The Nurses’ Residence is removed from the hospi- 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 


Requirements: At least one year of high school 
or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35 years. 


Remuneration—$10.00, $12.00 and $15.00 per 
month; the increase made yearly 
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right relations to her world. 


telling, dramatic training, music. 
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The Brookfield School, 


BROOKFIELD 


The Open Air School for Her 
Teaches your daughter how to realize the durable satisfactions of life. 
The Directors believe that this end is attained through helping the growing girl 
to establish habits which keep her well, make her think clearly, make her live in 


The aim at Brookfield is to give the girl her fullest power, rather than to 
cram her mind with a specified quantity of book-learning. 

Open air sleeping, study and recitations. 
arts, gardening, physic: il training, summer and winter sports, dancing, story 


Write personally to Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, 


Open air dining room. Domestic 


North Brookfield, Mass. 
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BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building next 
to the Boston Public Library and offers the advantages of a modern 
college course. The building is equipped with Laboratories, Depart- 
ment Libraries and has fullest use of the Boston Public Library. 
The professional schools located in the heart of the city not only 
offer the usual courses of instruction but afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for self support and for the practical training in the several 
professions. The Graduate School offers exceptional opportunity 





Medicine 
<< of Liberal Arts 
Theology Graduate Department 





for research work. 


LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, President 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 











DEAN ACADEMY 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


oung men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
‘ough and efficient training in every rtment of 


a oe. | culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
wment permits Tiberal terms, $300—$ $350 per year. 
Special course in Domestic Sc 


ience. 





For catal and inf 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 4 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Williston Seminary for Boys 


New $100,000 residence hall opens September. Efficient masters. 
Small units. Boys personally directed. Scientific and prepara- 
tory departments. 6 buildings. Athletic fields. Moderate rates. 
Lower school in separate building. Booklet. 

Joseph H. Sawyer, L. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 








. : ° 
Mary Baldwin Seminary for Young Ladies 
Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 14th, 
historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
modern equipment. Students from 35 states. Courses: Collegi- 
ate (3 years); Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges, 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA, 


In the beautiful and 
Unsurpassed climate, 





VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box 114. 


Eastern College Co-ed. 30m. from Wash., D.C., a 


20th Century College. Fine new 
bidgs. Standard A. B. course. Also two year degree courses in 
Lit., Ped., Dom. Sci., Expres. and Bus. tor high school graduates. 
Superior Music Conservatory. Select Ba ~_- o boys and girls. 


$300 a year. Gym. and athletics. . Roop, Pres. 





Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 


also Music and Art. Four laboratories, 
halls, Scientific course in physical development. 
athletic field. Fifty acres in college grounds. 

perature. 


views illustrating student life, address 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United States, offering courses for A.B, and A.M.; 
library, astronomical observatory, modern residence 


Endowment, recently increased by $250,000. 
structors, 60; students, 624, from 40 states and foreign countries, 


$20,000 gymnasium with swimming pool, large 

Healthful climate free from extremes of tem- 
Expenses moderate. Officers and in- 
For catalogue and book of 
WILLIAM A. WEBB, President, Box A. 














A School 
on a Farm 


Interlaken 
School 


Thorough instruction in sciences and lan- 
es. Prepares for all universities. Aca- 
emic work popmed in practical agricultural 
and mechanical training. The school, located 
on a 700-acre farm, with its own electric light, 
power plant, wood and metal shops, makes 
two hours of useful work each day part of the 
course. Boy leadership. Self-government 
under university -trained men counselors. 
(Summer Camp Mid-June to Sept. 1st.) 
For particulars address Headmaster, Box 128, 
Rolling , LaPorte Co., Indiana. Chicago 
Representative, *phone Kenwood. 4375. 


“Where boys 
learn by doing” 














AGENCIES 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Everett O. Fisx & Co., Proprietors. 


Boston, 2A Park Street. Denver, 317 Masonic Bld. 
New York, 156 Fifth Av. Portland, 514 Journal Bid. 
Birmingham, Ala. , 809 Title Bld, Berkeley, 216i Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, 814 Steger Bid. Los Angeles, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Provides Schools and Coileges with competent Teachers, Assists 
Teachers in obtaining positions, 
Send for Bulletin. 81 Chapel St., 








Albany, N. Y. 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS 








If you are going away 
for the summer, you 
will want The Inde- 
pendent to follow you. 
Let us know your new 
address, if possible, 
three weeks ahead. 
Be sure to give us your 
old address also. 








The Independent 
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Market 
| Place 


THE YEAR’S CROPS 

Crop reports published by the gov- 
ernment in July have been more favor- 
able than those of June. An improve- 
ment of condition has warranted larger 
estimates of the quantities that will be 
harvested. An addition of 24,000,000 
bushels of spring wheat, and an in- 
crease of 20,000,000 in the winter 
wheat fields, make an expected or in- 
dicated total of 759,000,000. This must 
be compared, of course, with last year’s 
enormous and unprecedented yield of 
1,012,000,000 bushels; but the fact 
should not be overlooked that a crop 
of 759,000,000 has been exceeded only 
three times. It was fortunate for the 
United States that our billion bushel 
crop came at a time when the foreign 
war demand enabled us to sell the 
great surplus at good prices. There will 
be another surplus this year, and it 
will be marketed at remunerative 
prices, altho last year’s figures will not 
be reached. There are conflicting re- 
ports about the wheat crop in Europe, 
but the total will fall below that of last 
year. A loss of 54,000,600 bushels in 
devastated Poland, Belgium and Serbia 
is foreseen, and in the countries ac- 
tively engaged in war there has been 
a lack of efficient labor for work in the 
fields. Much of this work has been done 
by women, old men and boys. This 
country will have a fair market for all 
the wheat it does not need. 

There is a promise of 2,866,000,000 
bushels of corn. In only four years 
have we had more. The summit was 
reached in 1912, when 3,124,000,000 
bushels: were harvested, and last year’s 
crop, like the yield of wheat, was a 
large one, 3,055,000,000 bushels. 
Here again the June estimate is in- 
creased, and a similar change is seen 
in the figures which point to a harvest 
of 1,317,000,000 bushels of oats. This 
will be a large crop. Last year’s, 
1,540,000,000, was distinctly excep- 
tional, like the yield of wheat. The 
average for the six years immediately 
preceding had been only 1,132,000,000. 
Barley falls this year to 205,000,000, 
from 237,000,000; there is an indicat- 
ed gain of 10,000,000 in the potato 
fields; an increase of 130,000,000 
pounds of tobacco is predicted, and the 
highly satisfactory condition of the 
hay fields is shown by the figures 93.4, 
the average for the preceding eight 
years having been only 82. 

The crop of cotton will be 14,266,- 
000 bales. Last year’s was only 11,- 
191,820, following the high record 
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yield of 16,134,930 in 1914. Low 
prices, due to the war, caused the 
planters to reduce acreage, but a re- 
covery of market values led this year 
to an increase of 3,890,000 acres, or 
_about 12 per cent. The indicated yields 
in 1916 and the crops of last year are 
measured below: 


1916 1915 
Corn ......--2,866,000,000 3,055,000,000 
Wheat ...... 759,000,000 1,012,000,000 
Oats ........1,317,000,000 1,540,000,000 
Barley ..... 205,000,000 237,000,000 
Potatoes ..... 69,000,000 9,000,000 
Rice ......... 34,000,000 .000,000 
Tobacco, ibs. -1,191,000,000 1,061,000,000 
Cotton, bales. 14,266,000 11,191,820 








WAR ORDER SHARES AND 
TRADE 

In the stock market for some time 
past the shares of companies engaged 
in making war supplies have been 
weak, several of them showing consid- 
erable declines. The downward move- 
ment has been due in part to higher 
rates for loans on call, although these 
rates receded after a temporary ad- 
vance, but there were other causes. It 
was more and more difficult to obtain 
loans on war order shares as collateral, 
owing to opinions as to the future con- 
dition of the trade in munitions and 
other products which the belligerents 
are buying here. In April of last year 
three companies undertook to fill an 
order for $65,000,000 worth of shells. 
The work will soon be finished, and an- 
nouncement has been made that one 
of the companies will dismantle its 
shell factory, sell the machinery used 
in it, and discharge 2,500 employees. 
At about the same time it became 
known that a great powder company, 
whose sales to the Allies have been 
very large, had reduced the day’s work- 
ing time in its mills from 24 to 16 
hours, using two shifts instead of 
three. This news apparently had more 
effect in the stock market than the 
recent declaration of large dividends 
by war order companies. 

Investors, traders and loan brokers 
believed they had evidence that the 
number and value of orders for war 
supplies were declining, except perhaps 
so far as Russia was concerned. There 
is evidence in the statements of Lloyd 
George and others that the British out- 
put of munitions has been growing rap- 
idly. But while there may not be many 
new orders for finished munitions, re- 
cent purchases here of steel in forms 
to be used abroad in the manufacture 
of munitions have been very large. 
Neutral nations in Europe have been 
buying here such supplies of steel as 
they formerly obtained in Germany or 
England. Italy, France and Japan are 
buying our pig iron. Russia has re- 
cently purchased 365,000 tons of steel 
rails and 165,000 tons of barbed wire. 

The market for war order shares has 
been affected by the opinions of those 
who think the end of the war has been 
brought nearer by the advances and 
successes of the British and the Rus- 
sians. And there has been taken into 
account the approaching reduction of 
profits to be caused by our new taxes 
on munitions. But the great export 
movement has not yet been checked. 








TueNew York TRustCoMPANY 
26 BROAD STREET 





JAMES A. BLAIR 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 


BENJAMIN 8. GUINNESS 


T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 


OTTO 
MORTIMER N BUCKNER, President. 
TEES DODD. J. HORNE, { Vice- Presidents, 
CHARLES E, "HAYDOOK, " Seenounen, 
HERBERT W. MORSE, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES 

OTTO T. BANNARD F. N. HOFFSTOT 
8S. READING BERTRON 


FREDERIC B. JENNINGS 
WALTER JENNINGS 
CHAUNCEY KEEP 


JAMES C, COLGATE JOHN C. MeCALL B. AYMAR SANDS 
ROBERT W. de FOREST JOHN J. MITCHELL JOSEPH J. SLOCUM 
JOHN B eo ® JAMES PARMELEE JOHN W. STERLING 
JOSEPH P. GRAC GEORGE W. PERKINS JAMES STILLMAN 


HENRY C. PHIPPS 


H. WALTER SHAW, 
ARTHUR 8S, GIBBS, 
MONTROSE STUART, 
JOSEPH A. FLYNN, 
HARRY FORSYTH, Asst. Treasurer, 


Vesetetant 
Secretaries, 


E. PARMALEE PRENTICE 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH 
NORMAN P. REAM . 
DEAN SAGE 


MYLES TIERNEY 





RESOURCES 

Cash in Office & Banks........$15,846,614.21 
Loans on Collateral....... eoees 47,955,095.57 
Bills REE svayeseee seoese _7,086,975.62 
Stocks & Bonds.......... eccces 14,785,799.43 
(Market Value) 
Bonds & Mortgages............ 3,233,525.00 
(fees ,905.38 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 4,534,166.35 
Interest Receivable ............. 619,049.36 
Customers’ Liability Under Ac- 

ceptances ......... etoses eeece 100,000.00 


Statement, July Ist, 1916 





$94,417,130.92 


Member of The New York Clearing House Association 





LIABILITIES 
Sn ° +> $eeen cones 
Surplus & Undivided Profits.... 11,372,284.16 
DED \dcaupeccaetesusssos +eee 76,950,938,2 
} sa GutetenGies ..ccccccece ,699,315.95 
Reserved for Taxes ........... ° 156,000.00 
Interest Payable ..............6 138,592.58 
Acceptances Outstanding (Per 

ME akseeeueccsnenaneesans 100,000.00 


$94,417,130.92 











wibows, 


CHILOREN /S 


Grants Annuities. 








ASSETS 
I i cine canaeed ee eseee $1,954,695.94 
Bonds and Mortgages . 4,653,265.71 
Loans on Collaterals .. 2,316,403.05 
Bills Receivable ........... 9,322,150.37 
Cash in Company’s Vaults 3,050,000.00 
ft 2. ees > 1,113,545.54 
Accrued Int., Rents, Suspense Acc’t, &c. 339,105.77 
Bonds and Stocks (Market Value).... 17,592,703.64 


New York Life Ins. and Trust Co. 


52 WALL STREET, 


Manages Property as Agent for owners. 
on deposits payable after ten days’ notice. 
pository for Executors, Trustees and Money in Suit. 


Accepts Only Private Trusts and Declines all Corporation or Other Public rusts 


STATEMENT—At the Close of Business on the 30th day of June 1916. 





$40,341,870.02 


Charles G. Thompson 
Henry Parish 
Frederic W. Stevens 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Edmund L. Baylies 
Henry A. C. Taylor 


Columbus O’D. Iselin 
W. Emlen Roosevelt 
Joseph H. Choate 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
Henry Lewis Morris 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 


HENRY PARISH, JR., lst Vice-Pres. 
ZEGFR W. VAN ZELM, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
8. M. B. HOPKINS, 3rd Vice-Pres. 





HENRY PARISH, Chairman of the Board 
TRUSTEES 


WALTER KERR, President 


IRVING L. ROE, Secretary. 
J. LOUIS van ZELM, Asst. Secy. 


CHARTERED IN 1830 


NEW YORK 


Accepts Trusts created by Will or otherwise. 
Allows interest 
Legal De- 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus Fund and Undivided Profits 


Capital $1,000,000.00 


CHReeNSt VEER) cccccccccvcces 4,016,573.35 
i 2) EE. Sateen cereewenee 32,018,139.58 
Life Insurance Fund ..........5+55 360,909.42 
BORER FONE co vcccccesevcccccene 2,464,786.01 
Interest Due Depositors, Taxes, etc... 481,461.66 


“$40,341,870.02 


Cleveland H. Dodge 
Thomas Denny 
Lincoln Cromwell 
Paul Tuckerman 
Walter Kerr 
Howard Townsend 


Eugene Delano 
Alfred E. Marling 
Moses Taylor 

Frank 8S. Witherbee 
Edward M. Townsend 
Edward J. Hancy 
Henry Parish, Jr. 


JOHN C. VEDDER, Asst. Secy. 
ALGERNON J. PURDY, Asst. Secy. 
WILLIAM B. AUSTIN, Asst. Secy. 











DIVIDENDS 





The Manhattan Savings Institution 


644-646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St., New York. 
130TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
June 13th, 1916. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest (by the rules entitled thereto) at the 
rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six 
months ending on the 3oth inst., payable on or 
after July 17th, 1916. 

Deposits made on or before July roth, 1916, 
draw interest from July 1, 1916. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 





C. M. BIRD, Sec’y. A. STILES, Asst. Sec’y. 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A dividend of one and one-half per cent. (75 
cents per share) on the COMMON stock of this 
Company for the quarter ending June 30, 1916, 
will be paid July 31, 1916, to stockholders of 
record as of June 30, 1916 


H. D SHUTE, Treasurer. 
New York, June 21, 1916. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Saturday, July 15, 1916, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, June 30, 1916. 

G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 
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F you were going to give a 

large entertainment, you 

wouldn’t go out personally 
and deliver a hundred or so 
invitations verbally, would 
you? Of course, you would 
have them engraved and 
mailed to your guests. 

You would in this way 
spend money to save money 
and time, which is also money. 

Any man who has anything 
to sell has the problem of get- 
ting his invitation to buy be- 
fore the largest 


Spending Money to Reduce 
Selling Prices 








that person in any other way. 

Advertising increases the 
keenness of competition so that 
prices are forced downward. 

It would not be possible to 
produce a lead pencil for two 
cents, a tube of paste for ten 
cents, a collar for twelve and 
a half cents, were it not for 
the force of advertising in cre- 
ating a wide demand, permit- 
ting quantity production and 
labor-saving machinery, thus 
cutting costs. 













There are other 





possible number 
of prospective 
buyers. 

The larger the 
number he in- 
terests, the more 


This orticle—one of a series to Advertise 
Advertising—was written for the Asso- 





reasons why you 
should insist on 
the advertised 
product. , 

The purpose of 
most advertising 










units he can * 
make, and the 
lower his produc- 
ing cost descends. 





ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
roa Indianapolis) b: 


President, 
Chalmers Motor Company. 





) by 


is to establish the 
reputation of a 
name. In order 
to live up to that 












So he takes the 
quickest method of reaching a 
large number of people—print- 
ing advertising. 

If anyone tells you he is able 
to sell you his goods at a lower 
cost because he had no adver- 
tising expense, laugh at him. 

Advertising reduces sales 
expense, because a single ad 
calls on thousands, while a 
salesman can call on one or 
two. Advertising reaches an 
individual at less than 1% of 
the cost of telling the story to 








reputation, defi- 
nite standards of quality must 
be maintained in the product. 
It must live up to the claims 
of the advertisement. Faking 
or misrepresentation cannot 
stand the light of publicity. 

Advertising is your protec- 
tion and safeguard. It points 
out the lines of goods of whose 
quality you can be sure. 

Write us for free booklet. This 
is written for buyers like yourself 
and every man or woman who 
buys any kind of commodities 
will find it profitable reading. 

























WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 


Now Open 


Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful’ 











Hotel Puritan 
BOSTON 


390 Commonwealth Avenue 
Near Massachusetts Ave. subway station. 
You should know about this distinc- 
tive Boston house. Globe trotters call 
it one of the most attractive and home- 
like hotels in the world. 
Wholly Reasonable Rates. 
Your inquiries gladly answered and 
our booklet mailed. 
H. P. COSTELLO, Mor. 





Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Forty miles from New York. A beautiful 
place. Own gardens, dairy and poultry plant. Tennis, Golf. 
Write for booklet and monograph on climate. Address 


ROSS HEALTH RESORT, Brentwood, Long Island, N. Y. 


ON TIO 


A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER HOME 
Conducted on Strictly Temperance Principles 
NOW OPEN 
Write for Booklet and Rates 
ALBERT A. LE ROY, Prop.. Unadilla, New York 








ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort find 
the Franklin Square House a delightful place to 
stop. A home hotel in the heart of Boston for 
young women, with a transient department. Safe, 
comfortable, convenient of access; reasonable. For 
particulars and prices address, 


Miss CASTINE C. SWANSON, Supt., 
11 East Newton St., Boston. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TICKETS AND TOURS 
|| AN INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AGENCY 
| TO JAPAN 


| | Party sailing under personal escort Sept. 23. See Japan 
in the Glorious Chrysanthemum season. Extension to 
Manila and China. Send for illustrated booklet. 
| 66 Broadway, New York City. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Inquire at any American Express Office. 














UP-TO-DATE EMPLOYMENT 


CONSERVATION 
BY HERBERT N. FELL. 


The best available statistics show 
that it costs the average employer 
forty-five dollars ($45) to hire and 
educate each and every man he takes 
into his employ during the year, ap- 
parently a hitherto unreckoned-with 
expenditure in manufacturing, the ex- 
tent of which may be determined by 
the number of men hired in any busi- 
ness. 

Statistics further show that almost 
every concern employing labor has to 
hire the equivalent of its entire working 
force annually, so that if these esti- 
mates are correct a concern employing 
3000 people is compelled to hire labor 
equivalent to a replacement of its en- 
tire working force annually, i. e., 
3000 new hands during the year. 

At an “Educational Expense” of $45 
per man this would mean to such a 
firm an expenditure of $135,000. 

No remedy for this condition can be 
effective and lasting that does not af- 
ford to the employee adequate protec- 
tion against his “time o’ need” and as- 
sure the employer of steady workmen. 

Any plan that will reduce this “in- 
stability of labor” will result in a sav- 
ing to the employer directly, and to the 
industrial world at large. 

Such an industrial waste presents a 
problem that can only be solved by 
some natural effort on the part of em- 
ployee and employer that will protce: 
the worker and guarantee the employer 
continued and efficient service. 

The various attempts that have been 
made to improve the situation and 
bring about more stable labor condi- 
tions thru the medium of workingmen’s 
compensation laws, old age pensions 
and welfare work, while good as far as 
they go, do not appear to have accom- 
plished the desired result, in that they 
do not take into consideration the basic 
principle that the employee and em- 
ployer have mutual interests that must 
be served and any plan that does not 
imply the mutual effort of both in- 
terested parties cannot help but fail of 
satisfactory results. 

The following industrial pension sys- 
tem seems to offer the best solution of 
this difficulty. 

Let the employees of a plant be or- 
ganized into an association with a 
board of directors elected by the local 
secretaries of each department. 

Let the employee contribute five per 
cent of his weekly wage and the em- 
ployer contribute an amount equivalent 
to from one to nine per cent of such 
employee’s wage, the exact percentage 
being based on the length of time the 
employee has been in the plant and in- 
creasing one per cent each five years 
that he continues with the firm as the 
following table indicates: 
Years of 
service....1-5 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 
Percentage 1% 2% 3% 4% 5% 6% 7% & 

The fund thus created is deposited 
with whatever one of the insurance 
companies the employee’s organization 
may select and the employee at once 
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is Job Needs a Trained Man 


You've reached your limit. You can’t ex- 
pect to step into a job that pays a big salary 
until you've prepared yourself for it. 

It's a serious question, this problem of get- 
ting ahead. There is only one solution—you 
must have training; you must be able to do 
work that others can’t do, or your pay will 
6tay on a level with theirs, 

The business of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools is to help just such men as 
you to get good positions and hold them. 

Right now over one hundred thousand am- 
bitious men are preparing themselves through 
I. C. S. courses for the bigger jobs ahead. 
Last year nearly five thousand reported in- 
creased pay as the result of I. C. S. training. 
These men ‘got their training in spare time 
and in theirown homes. What the I. C. S, 
have done for others they can surely do for 
you. But you must make a start—the same 
start that they made—and the way has been 
made easy for you. Mark and mail this 
coupon. 


I. C. S., Box 4518, Scranton, Pa. 
ry 


I Box 4518, SCRANTON, PA. 
| Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 

El ic Car Running 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Expert 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING MAN 
indow Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
RAILROADER 


ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman DESIGNER 
Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 
Gas Engineer Stenographer and Typist 
OIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Surveying and Mapping Railway Accountant 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Teacher 


Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 


e 

Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 


Structural Engineer Navigator Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Poultry Raising |_| German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILES (_) French 
OHEMICAL ENGINEER Auto Repairing (J Italian 


I 
I 
I 
I 
| 
| Metallurgist or Prospector 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Name 
| Gemupation 











Street 
and No 





City State. 
If name of Course you want is not in this list, write it here 


JAPANESE 
COLOR PRINTS 


We will send for only Four Dollars, 
charges prepaid, a collection of 50 of 
the celebrated Matsumoto Color Prints, 
all different, printed by hand on Japa- 
nese hand-made paper. Send for full 
price list. Lovers of Japanese prints 
can avoid middlemen’s enormous 
profits and save money by dealing 
directly with us by mail. Duties free. 


MATUSMOTO-DO 
Dept. 530 Tokyo, Japan 























obtains’thru the medium of an organi- 
zation directly under his own control 
and supported in part by his employer 
the maximum of protection against any 
“time of need.” 

So long as he remains with that one 
firm he is provided with (a) a savings 
scheme, (b) a loan privilege, (c) a 
benefit fund, (d) a life insurance policy, 
and (e) a pension guarantee for his old 
age, and these benefits increase in value 
with the length of his service. 

As an example; an employee secur- 
ing employment at twenty years of age; 
retiring at sixty-five and earning $18 
per week has paid in at the end of the 
fifth year $234 and has had all thru 
that period life insurance valued at 
$2217; can borrow at the end of the 
fifth year $168 or if he leaves his place 
and warts to cash his contract it has 
a value of $126. 

At the end of the twentieth year he 
has paid in $936, is carrying life in- 
surance valued at $2977; can make a 
loan of $1268 or draw out $1008 in 
cash, while if he stays until he is sixty- 
five, the retiring age, he has a life in- 
surance policy for $7341; can with- 
draw this entire amount if he so de- 
sires or a pension of $677 will be paid 
him each year as long as he lives. In 
any event the pension will continue for 
ten years—even should he die after re- 
ceiving the first year’s pension his heirs 
will continue to receive the pension for 
the remaining nine years. 

These assurances relieve the em- 
ployees of all worry about the future 
and enable him to devote all his at- 
tention and enthusiasm to his work, 
while the knowledge that the employer 
is contributing equally with him to 
safeguard the future holds him to the 
one position. 

These awards are pronounced actu- 
arially sound on the authority of recog- 
nized experts. 

The plan itself has been approved by 
a number of large employers of labor 
and, altho new, has already been adopt- 
ed and is in operation in part with one 
of the largest and best known manu- 
facturing drug concerns in the country. 


PEBBLES 


Well, England is still postmistress of the 
seas, anyway.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


And now it has become the bear that 
walks like an antelope.— Washington Post. 


“Think of having a food-dictatorship !” 

“You can get used to it. Our cook has 
been successfully operating one for years.” 
—Washington Star. 


What we can’t understand is why that 
enormous excess of Austrian prisoners 
doesn’t capture the entire Russian army.— 
Washington Post. : 

Wilson is highly indignant with foreign 
interference with our choosing of a Presi- 
dent. Now he can appreciate how Huerta 
felt.—Philadelphia North American. 

Won’t it be hard luck for those Congress- 
men who supported the Hay Army Bill be- 
cause of the National Guard vote if all the 
militiamen are down in Mexico on Novem- 
ber 7?—Philadelphia North American. 

“Now we will say that your mother 
bought three dozen of oranges, the dealer’s 
price being thirty cents a dozen, how much 
money would the purchase cost her?’ 

“You can never tell,”’ answered Harry, 
who was at the head of his class. ‘“Ma’s 
great at bargaining.—Harper’s Magazine. 














Hide Bran 


In a Dainty 


Clear bran is not inviting. 

People soon quit it, however 
much they need it. { 

Bran is Nature’s laxative. All 
folks need it often—most folks 
constantly. It should therefore be 
made delightful. 

In Pettijohn’s the bran is hidden 
in a luscious morning dainty. There 
is 25% bran, yet one hardly sus- 
pects it. You get here a whole- 
wheat food, an efficient bran food 
and aluxury. Please prove it. > 


| Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 
At grocers—15c per package. 











Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
patent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 25c 
per package. (1348) 


$ The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Chicago : 











We want your manuscript for 


AUTHORS book publication. Let us put our 


experience as publishers against your talent for results. 
WRITE US TODAY 
CANTERBURY BOOK CO., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Shakespeare’s Portrait 


Six two-cent stamps will secure an excellent 
reproduction of Leopold Flameng’s etching of 
the famous Chandos portrait of Shakespeare. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Shakespeare Contest Dept., 119 W. 40th St., New York 


6% Farm Land 
Bonds 


For Amounts of $100, 
$500, $1000 and Larger 


Serial Payments. 

The security is indestructible. 
The income is dependable. 
Land Values are moderate and 
steadily increasing. 

Loans made on our- own con- 
servative valuations. 


The farms are ‘ocated in a sec- 
tion of the United States favored 
by fertile soil, ample rainfall, 
long growing season and ex- 
cellent shipping facilities. 


Send for Land Bond Circular 942AB 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
10 So. La Salle Street 

















Chicago 
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ories, but when the same thing has 

happened year in and year out in 

my own life, and I read that the 
same things have happened regularly 
in the lives of others in the past, I am 
able to understand results. All the 
facts of life are as apparent as that 
people require food three times a day. 
Quit bothering with theory; deal with 
results. 


| DON’T understand causes and the- 





There is nothing more humiliating 
than to bark up the wrong tree a long 
time, and find nothing there. 





The whale strains a lot of worthless 
sea water for a little food. Likewise 
that which passes in one ear does not 
leave much of value to your brain in 
passing out at the other ear. 





Now that Our Boys are all drest up 
in their soldier clothes, there doesn’t 
appear to be any place to go. 





The Independent lately attempted to 
tell the difference between the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties. There isn’t 
any difference; the platforms of both 
are the same old tickle stuff we have 
been familiar with for years. 





There is no such thing possible as re- 
form; the only thing we can do is a 
little better. 


When a loafer sits around a store, 
and finds fault with everything, that 
isn’t wisdom; that’s meanness. 





We have finally learned that Fiat 
money is nonsense; but probably we 
will never be able to learn that Fiat 
prosperity is equally absurd. 





There are no victories in war; in the 
end the victories offset each other. 
Peace is declared only after each side 
has lost heavily in men and treasure; 
it is all a matter of waste. Patriotism 
is rarely a factor in war a month after 
the fighting begins. Some hot-headed 
fool declares war, and then all con- 
cerned must get out of it, after suffer- 
ing as much damage as they can stand, 
and inflicting as much punishment as 
possible. 





The trouble with piffle is that it grad- 
ually gains respectability. When new 
piffle appears, we laugh at it, but it 
gradually becomes more _ respectable, 
and finally finds its way into the hearts 
of the people. I once believed it would 
finally die out, but lately it has taken 
a fresh start. 


People entertain low, mean, suspi- 
cions because so many of them turn 
out to be well-founded. 





A good many years ago a man wrote 
a poem in which were mentioned all the 
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Good Ideas. A number of idle gentle- 
men are now bothering busy people to 
contribute money with which to build a 
monument to his memory. Why is it 
that poetry, for which few of us really 
care, is regarded so highly, while the 
ordinary affairs of life (of which all of 
us are guilty, and for which there is 
every excuse and apology), are regard- 
ed as sordid and mean? Have you heard 
of a movement to build a monument 
to the memory of James J. Hill, one of 
the most useful men in modern history? 





The worse off Mexico becomes, the 
more frequently we hear of its great 
Natural Advantages; it is stated every 
day that Mexico is the richest country 
in the world. Which it isn’t; the great 
richness of Mexico reminds me of the 
great smartness of a town drunkard 
when he is sober. 





Poverty is a curse to the old, but a 
blessing to the young. If you are young 
and poor, don’t forget you may beat 
your neighbor who is young and rich. 





Be fair with your enemies, certainly; 
but be fair with your friends first. 





Half our public effort seems to be to 
unbotch the botched. 





American preparation for war with 
Mexico reminds me of the manner in 
which members of a women’s club at- 
tack a proposition with which they lack 
experience, and have no business. For 
awhile I laughed at the absurdity of it 
all, but finally I became ashamed; and 
at length frightened. 





Do It Now! Probably you will do it 
wrong; but, anyway, it will be over 
with. , 





In a certain city there was a doctor 
who made a specialty of scolding the 
people because they neglected simple 
health rules. He died yesterday, at the 
age of fifty. 





Not all the women want to vote, or 
march in parades, or speak in conven- 
tions; but practically all of them want 
more -liberty in dry goods stores. 





My enemies have never injured me 
as much as I expected them to. Indeed, 
I am lately feeling rather kindly 
toward many of them, they let me alqne 
so steadily. 





In the history of men no attempt 
has been made to help each other com- 
parable with the present attempt in 
Europe to injure each other. 





If I want information about the 
church, I will not look to a bishop for 
it; nor will I look to a professional 


THE SAGE OF POTAT®. HILL: 


ED. HOWE’S THOUGHTS ON MEN, WOMEN & THE WORLD 


unbeliever. Both exaggerate. Some- 
where between these two may be found 
a man who will tell the truth. 





Probably there never was a tiresome 
man who had not read a book or two 
on Psychology and Mental Therapeu- 
tics. 





The average man thinks so much 
about his ambitions that he does not 
work at them as much as he should. 





I don’t like a man with little feet; a 
man should have big feet. And there 
are so many bald men now that a good 
head of hair is almost regarded as a 
weakness. 





Every day the question is asked, 
‘‘What should we do?” I don’t know, 
but I know what we will do: Go on as 
we are. The wise ones will remedy their 
little follies; the foolish ones will con- 
tinue to clamor for some big change, 
and get nothing. 





Women talk about men in the cold, 
matter-of-fact way in which men dis- 
cuss business. 





A man looks mighty shiftless when 
sitting on his front porch at 11 o’clock 
of a week-day morning. 





If you are a failure, your wife knows 
the Trusts didn’t do it; she knows you 
have the same opportunity other men 
enjoy, and do not take advantage of it. 





The world will always be ruled by 
the Teddy Roosevelts and Billy Sun- 
days; all we can do is to force the lead- 
ers to be as moderate as possible. 





Dr. Frank Crane says: “Commit 
something to memory every day from 
a book. Get in the habit of carrying a 
book about’ with you. There is some 
hope for the mind of a man who travels 
with a volume of Keats or Dante in his 
bag. Have a bed-book that waits you 
before you sleep.” Yet how many mil- 
lions of worthy people do none of these 
things! And how well they get along! 





The impudence of a politician who 
is trying to fool me, and who says he 
is trying to save me, is always an an- 
noyance. 





The newspapers must always have 
something to cackle about, and excite 
those who are looking for eggs; and a 
devil or a saint answers the purpose 
equally well. 





It will probably be admitted by 
every one that we should all become sen- 
sible in time; but at what age should 
we begin? Before we have sown our 
wild oats, or after? 








